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Retreading old tires 


THE ART OF REAL HAPPINESS, By Nor- 
man Vincent Peale, D.D. and Smiley Blanton, 
M.D. New York: Prentice Hall. $2.75. 


These “happiness” books leave me with 
the impression of retreading old tires. The 
surface looks like a new one, but underneath 
the structural weaknesses are waiting to blow 
out. 

Honest psychiatry, like honest literature, 
does not promise real happiness. There is 
more to life than meets the eye in these 
popularized happiness books, using handy 
psychiatric theories to lead us down the 
primrose path of the conflict-free Christian 
life. 

It is probably important to learn not to con- 
tinue falling down in the same spot, break- 
ing your hip in the same place because you 
hate yourself for hating your father (an illus- 
tration of Peale’s use of handy psychiatric 
theories), and along with saving hips we 
would recognize that it is important to learn 
to relax, to stop getting drunk and to cease 
having ulcers, but it is difficult to think of 
these minor achievements as the real happi- 
ness. 

“A cheap, or escape religion,” as William 
Sheldon points out, “is an orientational sys- 


“We can no more understand 
the New Testament without the 
Apocrypha than we can under- 
stand contemporary American 
life with no knowledge of the 
Civil War.” —Pastor’s Journal 


The Smith-Goodspeed COMPLETE BIBLE 
is the only Bible that gives you the Old Testa- 
ment, the New Testament, and the fourteen 
books of the Apocrypha in your language—the 
American language of today. 
“Pure, beautiful, clear, often incisive Eng- 
lish. . . delightful to read.’’ 
—Christian Evangelist 
“The clearest window through which we 
may look into the minds of those who wrote 
the Hebrew and Greek originals.” 
» —Christian Century 
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BIBLE 


$4.00 at all 
bookstores. 

THE UNIVERSITY 
OF CHICAGO PRESS 
5750 Ellis Ave., 
Chicago 37, Ill. 


THE BIBLE (Smith-Goodspeed). Old and 
New Testaments. Popular edition, $3.00 
THE NEW TESTAMENT (Goodspeed). 
Popular edition, $1.00 

And 14 other editions in handsome, per- 
manent bindings. Write for free descrip- 
tive circular, 


tem which a mind embraces at some level 
below that of its own best development.” 
Sheldon also thinks that living human prob- 
lems are put to an unnatural death by re- 
ligion which offers a “premature emotional 
support.” 

But who reads Sheldon? Not the people 
who can be inspired by being told in the 
words of Captain Eddie Rickenbacker, “If 
there is anyone of you who has not yet had 
an experience of God, my advice to him is to 
go out after it and get it.” 

And certainly not those who recognize no 
semantic difficulty in the Peale-Blanton 
statement, “To live with power and to 
achieve self-fulfillment is to bring God from 
the shadowy edges of the mind into its 
bright center.” ERNEST H. SOMMERFELD 


Threshing of old straw 


THE DRAMA OF ATHEISTIC HUMAN- 
ISM. By Henri De Lubac. Translated by 
Edith M. Riley. New York: Sheed & Ward. 
$4, 

Henri De Lubac, a Jesuit scholar, identi- 
fies the varying positions of Feurbach, 
Nietzsche, and Comte as Atheistic Human- 
ism or anti-theist Humanism. He appears to 
concede that there is some distinction be- 
tween these two positions. On the whole 
his analysis of the authors that he is con- 
sidering seems fair and at times even appre- 
ciative. He does not reply to them in in- 
tellectual terms, but is content merely to 
point out that their positions differ from 
that of the Catholic Church, which is 
assumed to be the valid position.- He lets 
Dostoevski play a leading role in presenting 
a Christocentric theistic position, but this 
is hardly satisfactory in terms of a sys- 
tematic reply to the opposition. 

To a present-day Humanist-in America, 
this entire volume seems unrelated to living 
issues. While Comte may be regarded as a 
distant cousin of modern religious Human- 
ism, his “system” seems highly artificial, and 
his hierarchical arrangements are too un- 
democratic to appeal to modern Humanists. 
As for Nietzsche, he could hardly be re- 
garded as an ancestor of a movement that 
relies heavily on democratic sympathies and 
kindly human attitudes. Henri De Lubac 
threshés: old straw and does not come to 
grips with modern non-theistic Humanism, 
with its emphasis on scientific method, in- 
strumentalist philosophy and democratic 
goals. CURTIS W. REESE 


Senior partner 
SCIENCE AND CHRISTIAN FAITH: A 
Study in Partnersiip. By Edward LeRoy 
Long, Jr. New York: Association Press. $1.75. 
The one over-all inadequacy of this book 
is revealed in its title: there is a confusing 
identification of Religion with Christianity. 
This is a good bk for people not emo- 
tionally prepared t¢ live beyond Christianity, 
but whose sensitiyity to current trends of 


thought has created conflicts between | 
and faith, There is much good thinking 
this book. The style is simple and cl 
The general outline is logical but build: 
a somewhat illogical conclusion; a final 
scription of partnership between science 
religion in which it is assumed that religi 
is “the Christian Faith,” and in which th 
seems to be also an implication that C 
tianity is the senior partner. 

All sincere approaches to“unity of thoug 
and emotion are to be welcomed, ev 
though they be only approaches. The auth 
here distinguishes between the method | 
science and “the creed of scientism,” sayit 
that the conflict with religion lies in fe 
latter. The proper role of science is “d 
scription and explanation,” and of its han 
maiden, technology, “skill and achievement 
Religion is “interpretation evaluation, cor 
mitment and redemptive power.” Interpr 
tation, commitment, redemption are said 
be more ultimate than fact, skill, progres 
This book can be quickly read, and it 
worth the effort. PAYSON un 


Birthplace of systems 


THE LAND AND THE PEOPLE OF 1 
RAEL. By Gail Hoffman. New York: J. 
Lippincott. $2.50. ; 


No country has attracted the iron filings 
religious interest more than the magnet 
land of Israel. Birthplace of the Jewis 
Christian theological and ethical systems, 
has now become a training ground for fre 
experiments in democratic group living. — 
is important for our knowledge of the pa 
and our insight into the future that we kno 
about Israel. ‘ 

What is this land, and who are the peop 
who have contributed so much and appe 
on the threshold of offering so much mo 
to the cultural life of the world? In # 
brief space of the 114 fact-filled, moo 
creating pages, Gail Hoffman creates a seri 
of memorable word-pictures of the geo 
raphy and people of Palestine. A bid | 
historical background, a thorough geograph 
survey (complete with a tourist trip throug 
the major and many of the minor cities | 
Israel), informative insights into the wi 
of living of both Jew and Arab, and son 
excellent photographs of present-day Isré 
combine to present the reader with a gra’ 
grasp of modern Israel, as well as with son 
broad hints as to why it has contributed § 
much in years past. 

Words are used sparingly, to good pi 
pose. There is no waste time in this bo 
no clutter of non-essentials; every detail ad 
to the total impression: that Israel, due 
the energy of her people and the varie 
her climate, will once again be the “promi: 
land . . . flowing with milk and honey.’ 

This book would be especially helpful 
teachers using The Drama of Ancient Is 
(Beacon Press) as a church school text 
can assure you, it will be no chore to 1 
My only regret is that I did not dise 
sooner that among the photographs in 
middle of the book is a map of Israel. 


ALFRED J. N. HENRI 
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; Sumatra Pepper Trade of Salem. By 
mes Duncan Phillips. Boston: Houghton 
fflin Co. $2.50 
his book is a goldmine. It is almost 
>yclopedic in its coverage of pepper trad- 
; from Salem in the first 50 years of the 
th century, and clearly it is based upon 
found erudition and immense research. 
t the reader is hardly conscious of the 
arship. The Yankee author writes of 
toric Yankees in a captivating style which 
laconic and matter-of-fact: the writer 
a master of understatement, especially 
places where the action itself almost 
ites purple prose. 
Here you will find the grand old sea- 
mes of Salem in the great days of her 
sper trading: a Bowditch, a Crownin- 
eld, an Endicott, a Peabody, and, yes, 
hillips; and the Franklin, the Union, the 
tnam, the Hope, and other stout ships 
uich braved waves and wind and pirates 
d uncharted treacherous shorelines—to re- 
m showing a profit sometimes of 700 
¢ mt on the investment. ... 
tuthor Phillips loves to drop a quiet 
nbshell, In an aside on page 103, for 
tance, where he is merely identifying 
ptain Jonathan P. Felt (in New England 
_like to know who a man’s people are), 
happens to mention that Felt’s grand- 
her led the men who fought General 
ige’s troops at the North Bridge in Salem 
\ February, 1775, which was the first 
anized armed resistance of the Revolu- 
nm.” Where are our history texts? What 
ms to the birthplace of American 
(Lexington)? How about the shot 
ard round the world (Concord)? Shades 
Clio! 
There is enough basic material here for 
nundred romances of the Java Seas. Every 
faced this code of ethics: “If the 
as could obtain the specie and trading 
k of an American ship by killing the 
and taking the ship, why go to all 
bother of collecting pepper to ex- 


tc (Page 6). The book is packed 


th action: “It was Samuel Peirson, the 
mate, who suddenly observed two 
lays at the rail being handed up creeses 
m the boat. . . .” (Page 33). 

Through it all move men of intelligence, 
aracter, courage, intergrity-men who 
ilt beautiful sturdy homes along the 

= 
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streets of Salem. If you have a taste for 
this kind of fare, here is your banquet. 
E. D. 


Upheaval 

THE BIBLE AND MODERN BELIEF: A 
Constructive Approach to the Present Reli- 
gious Upheaval. By Lewis Wallis, Dur- 
ham, N. C.: Duke University Press. $2.50. 


“The Present Religious Upheaval” is a* 


very alluring combination of words, and it 
presents difficulties to many who fail to 
realize that every age and generation has its 
religious upheavals. From time to time the 
upheaval becomes oppressively violent. This 
reviewer is not competent to pass upon 
the merits of the detail of scholarship in- 
volved in the textual and interpretative 
study of the Bible. He does have one or 
two observations to make about the general 
theme of The Bible and Modern Belief. 


The book will doubtless be a great help 
to such as are trying to adjust conventional 
religious notions to the persistent problems 
of faith and morals forced upon this age 
by scientific discoveries. At bottom the 
religious thesis of our time as of all time is 
“Religion without supernaturalism and 
science without naturalism (or material- 
ism).” The basis of all truth, religious or 
otherwise, is truth rooted in the nature of 
things, and apprehended and comprehend- 
ed by experience and observation. Revela- 
tion, in the sense that a particular event, 
idea, dogma, or institution is God-con- 
sciously injected into the stream of human 
history, is a very insidious heresy. Dis- 
covery of truth in all phases of life is an 
aggressive act of the human spirit. Man 
does not create truth, he discovers it. The 
power to discover truth carries with it the 
possibility of error. At the present moment 
we are missing the whole beauty and sig- 
nificance of our Christian Tradition and its 
possible contribution to the age to come, 
by our emphasis upon its peculiar and ex- 
clusive qualities. Constructive as this book 
is, it is not free from the odor of authori- 
tarianism. When we talk about the scienti- 
fic method, etc., as applied to the prob- 
lem, it is important that we come clean, 
and throw all the items, etc., into the cru- 
cible of investigation, observation and ex- 
perience. 

The Bible and Modern Belief has a dis- 
tinctive and doubtless important place in 
this crucial period. EARL C, DAVIS 


COVER: Toronto rebuilds “modern” 


S ISSUE features two new ultra-modern Unitarian churches (see the cover for Toronto ) 
so the news section (for Cincinnati). This follows the cover-display last month of 
ew church in Dallas. The Toronto building was designed by Richard Fisher. It will 
ve a seating capacity of 300, while a dining-assembly room at the rear of the auditorium 
be thrown open to seat another 150. There will be a nursery, kindergarten and three 
r ey School of Religion, with four other rooms available for classes as the 


ol expands. The buildin: g also will include an attractive “fireside room” for organization 


‘in east-west thoroughfare. 


ngs, an office, minister’s study and a workroom for the Service Committee. Site, build- 
d furnishings will total $150,000. Chairman of the campaign committee is the Rev. 
|P. Jenkins. The site is in the heart of Toronto on a street that is becoming the 
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“You want to know what Unitarians be- 
lieve, in a single sentence? Well, madam, 
wait ’til I lock the front door so we won't 
be interrupted. I will ask you meanwhile 
to possess yourself of a wellfilled fountain 
pen and a clean pad of paper.” 
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“As fine a job as | know of in 
rescuing liberal religion from its 
nebulosity. The book ought to be 
of immense value in clarifying the 
religious issues for thousands of 
fine minds that are now caught in 
the confusions of Christian tradi- 
tionalism.” 


—HARRY A. OVERSTREET 
author of The Mature Mind 


What Do 
Religious Liberals 
Believe? 


by WALDEMAR ARGOW 


A straightforward discussion of 
the religious beliefs which are possi- 
ble to those who can no longer have 
faith in supernaturalism. Stripped of 
its superstition and dogma, recon- 
ciled with modern science, religion 
need not end up as empty ritual nor 
as blind faith that ignores the reali- 
ties of today. 


A badly needed, forthright answer 
to all those who would lead religion 
back down a dark road to the Middle 
Ages. Here is a welcome and posi- 
tive contribution to contemporary 
religious thinking. 


Waldemar Argow is minister of 
The Peoples Church (Unitarian) in 
Cedar Rapids, lowa, and is widely 
known as a speaker and book re- 
viewer. Everywhere he has traveled 
he has found intelligent, rational 
men and women seeking answers to 
their religious questions that are 
free of superstition and dogma and 
in harmony with modern science. 
To help them in their search he has 
written this book. 


“Liberals in this country, of all 
faiths, should read this book for 
their own great profit and delight.” 


—JOHN HAYNES HOLMES 
$1.50 


THE ANTIOCH PRESS 
Yellow Springs, Ohio 
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On the level of a Mortimer Snerd 


BEHIND THE IRON ALTAR. By Kevork 
Kassarjian. Philadelphia: Olivier, Maney & 
Co. $3. 

If you have ever seen a travesty of the 
well-known cliche —“You cannot put it down 
before you finish it”—this book is certainly 
one of the best. Reading the first page, one 


- feels immediately satisfied to make- it the 


last —as far as one is concerned. Neverthe- 
less, one finds oneself reading the second 
page soon. And so the game goes on page 
after page. As the end of practically every 
paragraph, the reader vows—no more! — 
and then turns to the next page, until, 
cursing himself for his foolish waste of time, 
he finishes the book. 

What is the fascination? The book is a 
rather tedious collection of accusations. The 
author, a priest of the Armenian Apostolic 
Church in this country, wrote this book to 
expose “the illegal and subversive activities 
of certain high dignitaries of that Church,” 
and to reveal “facts of the utmost signifi- 
cance to the national security of the United 
States.” 

According to the author, the Armenian 
Apostolic Churches with a few exceptions, 
are instruments of Soviet propaganda, being 
under the direct jurisdiction of “Armenian 
Pope Catholicos” George VI of Echmiyadsin, 
in Soviet Armenia. He in turn gets his 
orders from “His Beatitude Patriarch Alexis 
of the ussr.” An interesting relationship, if 
true. Our priest-author, however, instead of 
setting forth his proofs as to this relation- 
ship, publishes sermons, reports of private 
conversations in his parish, letters written by 
him, letters written by his adversaries, letters 
written to and by the U. S. Consul General 
in Toronto, and similar rather irrevelant ma- 
terial. 

Besides this personal scrapbook material, 
he accumulates a surprisingly rich collection 
of accusations against different church 
leaders, calling them Soviet propagandists, 
Reds and fellow-travelers, at the same time 
he quite candidly registers the counter- 
charges, as well, when his adversaries call 
him a spy in the pay of the Turkish Govern- 
ment, etc. To top it all, “B.a. B.D. PH.D.” 
Kassarjian enlists his “scholarship” in his 
defense of introducing practically every 
headline of our dailies, from Cardinal Minds- 
zenty to Albert Einstein, from the Silver 
Block to the Canadian-United States cus- 
tom’s union, on the level of a Mortimer 
Snerd, and without any discernible reason. 

And yet one is unable to stop reading. The 
very childishness of his argument, his in- 
sistence on continuing in his office, his total 
recklessness in the secular matters of the 
world, his willingness to sacrifice everything 
for the “Reformed Armenian Apostolic 
Church in America,” which he established 
in Los Angeles—all these do not let one 
close the book until finished. 

The reader cannot help feeling that there 
is, there must be, something here, beyond 
and behind all the imperfections and petty 
quarrels, something which tells of a “human 
interest” story, coupled with religious zeal 


and a just cause. The innocently pers 

is often not the patient, well-balanced gs 
later biographers paint for us, but the 
tered, bitter, confused and often inarticu’ 
disputant, like the author of this book. — 


Just before the sympathizing reader 
about to go “nutty” himself over this p: 
lem, author Kassarjian obligingly informs 
that his case is now before the proper judg 
in the U. S. court. So it is not our duty 
pass judgment on this case after all. All. 
have to do, and we do it with our wh 
heart, is to express our sympathy to the . 
thor, and to the judges. Especially to + 
judges! 

ALEXANDER ST.-IV. 


Controller of his destin 


THE NATURE OF MAN. By A. Willi 
Loos and Lawrence B. Chrow. New Yo 
The Church Peace Union and the Wo 
Alliance for International Friendship throu 
Religion. $1 | 


Last year in New York City a series 
lectures on “The Nature of Man,” was P 
sented by a distinguished list of speak 
including, among others, Kirtley F. Math 
Ordway Tead, Brand Blanshard and Ta 
knath Das. The series was sponsored by 1 
Church Peace Union and the World Alliar 
for International Friendship through } 
ligion, and those two organizations have ni 


published the lectures in book form. 


The primary attempt ef the symposit 
was to show how science, philosophy a 
religion contribute to an understanding 
modern man, and to indicate that, beyo 
our political and economic involvements, t 
real crisis we face is a moral and spirit 
one and must be met on that plane. 


To this end, natural and social scientis 
philosophers, artists, and religious lead 
were called upon. They did not secure a 
formal or artificial agreement, and they we 
not expected to. But the speakers — the 
were nine of them—did reach some comm 
conclusions. Throughout the book there 
a consistent repudiation of materialism @ 
of any mechanistic interpretation of life, 
insistence upon purpose, and a plea for t 
full-sized development of man’s nature 
that he can be and do what he has so 1 
only given promise —and lately not | 
much of that — of doing. What emerge: 
a picture of man as the controller of 
destiny, as the simple and effective ans 
to his own problems. These are conclusié 
in the grand liberal tradition, and in 
day when the Niebuhrs and Sheens 
riding high, it is good to read such sim 
patent common sense, ‘ 

The book is very short, only 100 p 
As much as anything else, it is intende 
a stimulus to others to set up a similar 
ture series in their own communities. — 
this in mind the editors have include‘ 
appendix showing in detail how the s 
was arranged, : 


WALDEMAR AR 


The Beacon 


fe Beacon Press Boston 


_ ONE-WORLD DEPT.: When the 
Beacon Press staff heaved a sigh of 
relief and put its Fall 1950 catalog “to 
bed,” it realized that a program of 
international cooperation had grown 
up and matured almost unnoticed. 
‘The Fall catalog includes eleven titles 
that are being published jointly on 
both sides of the Atlantic by the Bea- 
con Press and British publishers—seven 
publishers, in fact. And overseas pub- 
lishers’ forthcoming catalogs will in- 
clude at least five titles originally pub- 
lished in the U. S. by Beacon. So—in 
publishing, too, foreign trade is a 
two-way street... . 
ad * = 

_ LATEST overseas contract was 
signed by Paul Blanshard in Rome for 
an Italian edition of AMERICAN FREE- 
DOM & CATHOLIC POWER. Readers of 
this column already know that Mr. 
Blanshard is hard at work in the Holy 
City on his next book, THE VATICAN, 


THE KREMLIN. AND THE AMERICAN ~ 


WAY. 
° = > 
GORDON ALLPORT, the interna- 
tionally recognized Harvard social psy- 
chologist, reported recently that at so- 
cial functions throughout the past 
season the conversation has been 
monopolized by two topics: T. S. 
Eliot's The Cocktail Party and by 
“The Blanshard Book.” 
o o a 
READERS of this column who 
would like a copy of Beacon’s Fall 
catalog may have one by writing the 
Promotion Office of the Press at 25 
Beacon Street, Boston 8. 


2 o * 


_ NOW THE STAFF is hard at work 

uitting the last strokes on the Spring, 
1951 list—which includes, among other 
things, the first “Unitarian edition” 
of what is commonly known as THE 


JEFFERSON BIBLE. 


pe got to come over to the gym and 
to my basketball team_between halves.” 
urtesy Saturday Review of Literature) 


books 


But a dark nuzzle 


ONE MAN’S TESTIMONY. By Norman 
Goodall. New York: Harper & Bros. $1.50. 


Because “the universe . . . has clouds in 
its firmament more forbidding than any we 
ever knew” a generation ago, Mr. Goodall 
has written this personal testimony to show 
how life has kept him in the Faith he ac- 
quired in his youth. It is certainly “told 
with restraint and yet with frankness and in 
exquisite English,” to quote the description 
by Kenneth Scott Latourette. It is personal 
testimony, and as such it is to be read — as 
one might read the Confessions of Augustine 
or the Journal of John Woolman — without 
subscribing to his beliefs. 

The content of the testimony covers more 
than self-centered piety; it raises questions 
about the meaning and significance of life. 
And these are about great realities — the 
“frightening elements of human nature” and 
the “precariousness of things” that can be 
ignored no more by the liberal than by the 
orthodox. But the questions are the most 
important part of the book. A universal 
validity lies in them but not in Mr. Goodall’s 
answers. 

His approach to religion, that of “obedi- 
ence” and denial of trust in ourselves, is not 
the approach of the liberal. Without his theo- 
logical assumptions it can be a weak one. 
Therefore, this is a book of value chiefly to 
the orthodox or to the theological student 
who can translate terms into his own thought. 
The mystery of the Trinity with its “lumi- 
nous centre” underlies his whole philosophy 
and very likely will remain but a dark puzzle 
to the unindoctrinated. However, if you 
want to try to accept it “above reason,” go 
ahead; this reviewer prefers another way. 

WILLIAM P. HORTON 


Wasted personality 


A FIELD OF BROKEN STONES. By 
Lowell Naeve in collaboration with David 
Wieck. Glen Gardner, New Jersey: Liber- 
tarian Press. $8. 

This book is about a conscientious ob- 
jector, who refused to register, and his life 
during five years of imprisonment in many 
different places in this country. The book 
should not be read primarily for an abso- 
lutely factual account of conditions in the 
prisons, although much of it is probably true, 
but for an insight into the mind of its 
author, 

Lowell Naeve tries to get us to see why 
he and some other conscientious objectors 
acted as they did. Why did he consider it 
immoral for him to register? Why wouldn't 
he show his art work to people who visited 
the prison? Why did he refuse to work at 
Danbury and other places? What did he 
think he could accomplish by hunger strikes? 
Why did he refuse to walk at times and 
thereby force the guards to carry him? Why 
did Mr. Naeve once go on a hunger strike 
on the U. S. Court House steps in N. Y. 
City? How could a pacifist go so far as to 
block a prison stairway by putting beds, 
chairs, and tables in the way?—wrecking all 


these things in the process! These questionsreading. 


are answered but not satisfactorily, that is, 
not well enough to change the mind of this 
reviewer. 

Two things seem clear to me, First, 
Lowell Naeve has not learned the meaning 
of “liberal democracy.” Even though a 
liberal democracy is a government of the 
majority, which will not unnecessarily force 
its will on the minority, compulsion is some- 
times essential. Second, the author shows 
that he does not know the true nature of 
our government when he says, “Govern- 
ment is the instrument of the rich, who sit 
behind the four and five billion dollar cor- 
porations, the steel, munitions, radio and 
newspaper empires.” If so, how did Truman 
get elected? 

The style is very appropriate, and the 
drawings of prison life by the author add 
interest to the work. SOLON D. MORGAN 


For minds dried out 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL LECTURES OF 
SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. Edited 
by Kathleen Coburn. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library. $7.50. 


These lectures, delivered by Coleridge to 
a small London audience in the Winter of 
1819 represent his attempt to contribute a 
systematic history and interpretation of phil- 
osophy to fill the then-existing lack of such a 
work in English. The publication of the 
lectures was never completed until this 
present volume. Coleridge’s own convictions 
and concerns disqualify him for disinterested 
historical study. Rather, the work then and 
now is rewarding for the pregnant insights 
and prejudices peculiar to the author. 

Coleridge had one of the great synthetic 
minds of the Romantic Period and belongs 
in the main line of liberal religious-philo- 
sophical thought. Indeed he was for a time 
a Unitarian clergyman. He taught a sym- 
pathetic openmindedness, an integration of 
thought and feeling and a harmony of reason 
and revelation which were advanced for their 
time and are not yet outmoded. 

The present volume adds a substantial 
body of new ore to the Coleridgean stockpile, 
though it does not assay so richly as Cole- 
ridge’s better known works, there are valu- 
able brief studies of the great minds from 
Pythagoras to Kant and throughout he main- 
tains a competent defense of a Platonic 
Christian viewpoint which is directly in the 
Unitarian historical stream. 

Miss Kathleen Coburn of Victoria College, 
Toronto, has contributed an introduction 
which is a solid piece of female British 
scholarship both in substance and in style, 
though relieved by flashes of unusual aptness 
and judicious summarization. Her pains- 
taking preparation and the Philosophical 
Library’s tasteful presentation of this ma- 
terial is a service for which not only Cole- 
ridgeans will be grateful, but also the re- 
ligious liberal. This book may be com- 
mended to Unitarians today as a stimulating 
refresher course for the informed in the his- 
tory of philosophy and as a fertilizer for 
minds dried out by the contemporary ap- 
proaches to philosophy. Like all Coleridge's 
work, it will inspire and reward reflective 
NATHANIEL LAURIAT 
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books 


“Halt the reader; turn him around; set him 
going in the right direction” with Einstein 


RELATIVITY—A RICHER TRUTH. By 
Philipp Frank. Foreword by Albert Einstein. 
Boston; Beacon Press. $2. 


There is not the shadow of a doubt, at 
least in my mind, that this little book is of 
great importance. If all of those who are 
deeply uncertain what to think about the 
world and life were to read it, or even a 
majority of them, and especially if they were 
to study it, the outlook for civilization would 
be immensely brightened. This is not be- 
cause it says the last word, for it doesn’t do 
that; but because it makes a convincing 
argument which should halt the reader who 
is off on the wrong road, turn him around, 
and set him going in the right direction. 


It is widely taken for granted that such 


words as truth, right, beauty, must refer to 
absolutes; that to speak of truth or right or 
beauty as relative is to talk nonsense, or to 
do something worse, namely, attempt to 
palm off false or counterfeit values for 
genuine ones. 

This common error is exposed in this book 
with marked success. The advantages, both 
theoretical and practical, of the standpoint 
and method of relativity are presented in a 
manner to be readily understood. Most of 
us have still to learn that the word “relative” 
does not mean “pseudo” or “not quite.” It 
means the same in principle as when one 
_ person is said to be a relative of another 
person. He is related to the other person 
in an accepted system of interconnections. 
So of relative truth or any other relative 
value. There is tacit reference to a context, 
within which, however, it is as established 
and dependable as you please. 

Just about everyone would be ready to 
admit that when it comes to demonstration, 
scientific method is the best we have. Yet 
anything established by scientific method is 
relative in the foregoing sense. It is true 
within a context and never at large or all 
over. For that very reason the method of 
science has made possible tangible results in 
endless variety. And if some of those results 
are of a nature to make more and more 
people fear that the scientific venture will 
yet turn out to have been a curse instead of 
blessing to man, this may be due in no small 
measure — J venture to remark that it is — to 
the influence of the “spiritual” leaders who 
have insisted upon excluding relativity from 
religion. 

But a short review can hardly suggest the 
Richer Truth which the author puts before 
the reader in his discussion of Relativity. He 
does it with conspicuous ability, with objec- 
tivity, and in a style remarkably lucid. 

Were there space to do so, I should like 
to discuss the author’s seeming conviction 
that the simplest explanation of the com- 
plexity of natural phenomena is the truer 
one. That it is convenient to act on the 
simplicity principle is obvious, but who 
knows that the natural world is adjusted to 
man’s abilities? 

Personally I found the chapter on “cosmic 
religion” less rewarding. FEinstein’s state- 
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ments of his religious views are regrettably 
ambiguous. His honesty and humaneness 
shine through, but his answer to the question 


-he asks —where are the ultimate goals of 


religion to get their authority, since they 
cannot be demonstrated by science — is less 
of an answer than one would have expected 
from him. 

The author of the book volunteers to 
supply the “correct” interpretation of this 
Einstein religion. Still, so far as this re- 
ligious discussion taken by itself is con- 
cerned, the probabilities are, I believe, that 
fewer readers will be encouraged to discover 
new religious ideas than to recover old ones. 
Fortunately, the rest of the book is likely to 
have a contrary influence. 

M. C. OTTO 


Confronted by a dilemma 


THE DRAMA OF ANCIENT ISREAL. By 
John W. Flight. Boston: Beacon Press. $2.75. 


Whoever would reproduce in everyday 
language the tales of the Old Testament is 
confronted by a dilemma. He must retell 
them as they are recorded, or he must re- 
count the events as they actually happened, 
as nearly as he can reconstruct the facts. 
Unhappily for the storyteller, there is fre- 
quently a wide discrepancy between the two. 
Unhappily for him also, there are deeply 
vested interests in the original tales, backed 
by some of the most powerful and pervasive 
institutions hunian society has evolved. All 
this sharpens the dilemma and requires a 
clear, undeviating position on the part of 
the reteller of these ancient stories. 

Bible stories have been retold straight 
again and again. Literally hundreds of such 
books for children have been published. On 
the other hand, few have attempted the re- 
construction of the actual events for chil- 
dren, This Dr. Flight did superbly in his 
volume on Moses, published by the Beacon 
Press a few years ago. Using the Bible 


story as his foundation, refracting it in the 
light of modern knowledge, he used “his- 
torical imagination” to tell the story of Moses 


“May Meetings, indeed! Hardly a single ar- 
gument this year! It’s a far cry from the 
days when wr were young. Unitarians to- 
day are getting positively peaceful. Our 
committee should start now to lay the 
groundwork to remedy this appalling amity 
next year.” 


in really thrilling fashion. Any adult co 
read the book with profit, and many ha 
Magical elements do not intrude, and + 
figure of Moses emerges from the volume 
the national hero of a great people. 

This earlier work perhaps leads the reat 
to the present volume with too great exp 
tations. He finds himself expecting | 
Flight to do for the people of Israel what 
did with their leader, Moses. Here we hz 
a volume which fills a great need in | 
curricula of liberal church schools. It 
beautifully printed, filled with striking ‘ill 
trations, and brings ancient Israel vivii 
before the reader. Events are put in proj 
juxtaposition, and the jumble of separ. 
tales most of us remember from Sunc¢ 
School all become part of a great drama 1 
folding before our eyes. There is so mv 
in the book that is right, so much that 
badly needed, it is all so simply and so w 
told, that you find yourself disappointed 
out of proportion by the unevenness of { 
presentation. You wish the book had 
been written in the conversational Sunc 
School style of chapters one, six, etc., or 
the more mature matter-of-fact, straig 
forward style of chapter three. You w 
the writer would overcome his fear that { 
children might believe a miracle occurn 
The book, in many places, is marred by | 
tended explanations of miracle stories. T 
is carried so far as to explain away poe 
imagery as the misconception of over- 
thusiastic people in the chapter on the So 
of Deborah. “They were ready to belie 
almost anything,” and “Whatever may ha 
happened” are phrases which recur over a 
over again through the book. The author 
on sounder ground when he compares 1 
Samson stories to the Paul Bunyan stori 
and you find yourself wishing he would j 
let it go at that. 

While the Bible story in Moses was 1 
starting point of the writing, the det 
never got in the way of the retelling. He 
however, the author becomes entangled 
the magical details of the stories as told 
the Bible. The result is that sometimes | 
have a modern reconstruction of ancie 
events, sometimes a retelling of the Bil 
story, with a discussion of its miraculous ¢ 
tails, and sometimes a retelling of the ste 
“straight,” as it is in the Bible. The h 
torian would take sharp issue with 
volume, on the ground that it fails to cony 
the overpowering sense of the presence 
God which characterized the people 
ancient Israel, and their belief in his rea 
ness to interfere in the affairs of the we 
on their behalf. 

Nevertheless, so much of the work is fi 
from these faults, particularly. the later p 
tions, it is to be highly recommended, 
fills a very great need in our church sch 
curricula, and compresses an enorm 
amount of material into a relatively : 
space. It will and should be very wie 
used. Adults in particular, unless well 
formed upon the history of Israel, may 1 
it with great profit and interest, and sh 
not be deterred by the “Conversations” 
troduced from time to time for the pur 
of sustaining the interest of the ju 
reader. 
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OPEN FORUM 


> 


I’ve just finished reading u.c.m’s Editorial 
eep Your Money, Mister,” in the April 
2p ister. 

I was deeply thrilled by u.c.m.’s_ well- 
orded stand on this question — and amazed 
d saddened that there are persons who 


ill themselves Unitarians who oppose any 
ctical examples of brotherhood in action. 


< 
ng, 
“4 
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In view of the fact that the recent wed- 
of Garry Davis in Ellsworth received a 
t deal of publicity, and the officiating 
gyman was always referred to as a Uni- 
n minister, it seems to me, as the minis- 
in question, proper to correct some of the 
conceptions which the newspaper ac- 
nts have created. 

It should first of all be stated that Garry’s 
other, Mrs. Meyer Davis, and his aunt, 
is. Pierre Monteux, are natives of Han- 


¥ 


ek, which adjoins Ellsworth, and have 
eir summer homes close by. Hence, for 
airy to invite the people hereabouts to 
tend the wedding as his guests, was only 
Tecognize the friendship which we all feel 
r the Davis-Monteux family. The pro- 
eds of their summer concerts are given 
ly to many social agencies in this area, 
id the affection we feel for them cannot 
» measured. 

It was planned to hold the wedding inside 
City Hall, but the steps and grounds 
tside seemed a more attractive setting. 
; summer resident in Hancock for many 


ce ep your money, mister... here’s $25 


I have given what I felt was a fairly gen- 
erous contribution to the Appeal, but I'd like 
to add the enclosed check to help make up 
for the contributions which were withheld 
by those who didn’t like the picture of the 
group of young people which included a 
Negro boy. 

(NAME WITHHELD), Warren, Ohio 


cannot control irresponsible reporting 


years, I have been close to this family, and 
I was happy to officiate at the ceremony, 
which was the usual single-ring service. 
Garry had asked if there was any part of 
the service in which the people might join, 
and I suggested that the questions usually 
asked of groom and bride might also be 
asked by the people. They are the ques- 
tions: Wilt thou have this woman to thy 
wedded wife. . . . Wilt thou love her, etc. 
They were printed for the people to recite 
at the proper time. 

Except for the presence of reporters, and 
operators of flash-light and sound recording 
machines, who could not be kept away from 
a ceremony in a public place, the wedding 
was conducted “soberly, reverently, and in 
the fear of God.” Members of my parish 
who witnessed it have said that it was an 
impressive and dignified service. But one 
cannot control irresponsible newspaper re- 
porting, and the accounts were full of sen- 
sational statements which had no basis in 
fact. 

REV. REUEL W. BEACH, Ellsworth, Maine 


Vho started this controversy, anyway? 


Last December when the sales of Blan- 
s book were mounting to record 
ures, and when interest in the free trans- 
rtation issue for school children in our 
te was gaining intense political as well as 
ucational significance, a leading editorial 
itled “In All Fairness,” appeared in The 
ston Herald. 
As I read this editorial I was amazed and 
ed by its utter unfairness and by the 
justice and untruthfulness of its statements 
egard to those who opposed free trans- 
rtation to parochial schools. This is what 
as said in part in this editorial: “The group 
uich puts political and religious questions 
me package to drive a wedge between the 
tistians of this state would sneak through 
technicality to violate the Constitution in 
ccomplishment of their divisive purpose. 
Senator Harris S. Richardson said of this 
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utter more than three months ago: ‘It is 
d government and poor ethics for any 
p, regardless of its overall motive, to 
a loophole to do that which the Con- 
m expressly forbids... . ~ 
ow can one ever explain to a little girl, 
ing in rain or snow, that hereafter she 
Je, because she is.a Catholic? This 
ig ct will plant in childhood’s receptive 


here can be no solution through silence 


mind the very resentments which all men of 
good will are seeking to prevent.’ 

“The bill which will come before the legis- 
lature, (the bill to secure the continuance of 
free transportation to parochial schools) 
should be passed by an overwhelming ma- 
jority of members of both parties.” 

Here was such a glaring perversion of the 
facts and such evil political propaganda for 
state help for parochial schools published in 
one of our leading newspapers, that I felt a 
reply should be made at once. I therefore 
wrote Mr. Crider, the editor, as follows: 

“Dear Sir: Your editorial ‘In All Fairness’ 
in the Herald of December 8, seems to me to 
be so unfair and such a misrepresentation of 
the issue, as to require a vigorous and im- 
mediate reply. 

“You quote Senator Richardson as asking 
‘How can one ever explain to a little girl, 
standing in rain or snow, that hereafter she 
cannot ride because she is a Catholic.’ Well, 
it is quite time that the Herald and other 
newspapers do explain to that little girl (and 
her parents) precisely why she should not 
ride to her school on the public bus and to 
state also that, if the present law is repealed, 
she should not and need not stand in rain or 
snow waiting for transportation. 


« 


‘ 


“It should be made quite clear to that 
little girl that we have in this country as 
one of our finest achievements, a public 
school system with the best schools perhaps 
in the world and that these schools are paid 
for through taxes by everyone, including her 
father, and are open free-of-charge to all 
children in every community. They repre- 
sent the most unifying democratic influence 
in our country, for in them children of vary- 
ing national descent, rich or poor alike, meet 
together on a basis of equality. Here in 
these schools — by well trained teachers — 
the best traditions and ideals of our free 
country are taught and explained. Buses 
are provided to take children to these 
schools, free-of-charge. 


“But, the little girl should be told, if her 
father or anyone else insists upon her going 
to a different sort of school, where things 
are taught which would not be tolerated in 
the public schools and which, just because 
they are different and are staffed by teachers 
with different training and background — 
divide our population and prevent that unity 
and loyalty to free democratic institutions 
essential to the welfare of our country — 
then if she is made to go to such a different 
school, her parents or her special school must 
of course provide the transportation. Such 
is the fundamental law of our land. 


“Perhaps then, if the situation is seen 
aright, she and her parents will accept the 
splendid educational opportunity our coun- 
try offers her, and sharing in our democratic 
spirit will take the free bus along with other 
children of her neighborhood to the public 
school of her community. She need not 
stand waiting in the rain or snow if the 
present law is repealed.” 


Within a few days I received the follow- 
ing reply: 


“Dear Mr. Hawes: Many thanks for your 
letter for publication. We are always glad 
to hear from our friends, even when they 
disagree with us, and I will see what I can 
do about printing your communication.” 

“With best regards, Sincerely, 

(John H. Crider).” 


This seemed to give promise of good re- 
sult, but after waiting over a week for my 
letter to appear during which time there was 
not a word published in the Herald present- 
ing the other side in opposition to its edi- 
torial, I wrote again to Mr. Crider stating 
that in his editorial he had issued a direct 
challenge for a reply, “How can one ever 
explain to the little girl, etc... .” and it 
was grossly unfair and unsportsmanlike not 
to publish a reply when it was sent to him. 
I also pointed out that it was not those who 
wished to have the law repealed, authorizing 
free transportation to parochial schools who 
were violating the 48th Amendment to the 
Constitution of Massachusetts, but those who 


“passed and profited by that law using public 


funds to aid sectarian schools which the Con- 
stitution forbids; and also, it was not this 
group who were “driving a wedge between 
the Christians of the state,” but rather those 
who established parochial schools — which 
many of the newcomers to our country were 
led to enter on account of their religious 
affiliation — and placed these schools: nearby 
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open forum 


“See how this sounds: ‘Resolved: That the 
American Unitarian Association was organ- 
ized on May 26, 1825.’ As usual the floor is 
now oven for debate. Clerk—set the clock 
back when we approach midnight.” 


and in opposition to our public schools, thus 
making a serious division in the community 
and interfering with the full effectiveness of 
our public school system. 

To this Mr. Crider responded: 


“Dear Mr. Hawes: I know how strongly 
you feel about the bus situation and I would 
like to give more space to the expression of 
that viewpoint. However, we have a strong 
feeling here that it serves no community pur- 
pose to keep these religious questions stirred 
up. One has only to have the most super- 
ficial knowledge of the religious history of 
the Boston community to know how ex- 
plosive seligious issues can be in this area. 
Which serves the public most, to keep 
Catholics and Protestants squabbling about 
things, or to promote harmony even by resort 
to silence? 

“In extending the season’s greetings, I 
cannot help but think how appropriate 
Christian unity would be particularly at this 
time of year. 

Yours sincerely, (John H. Crider).” 


To this I made the obvious reply that if 
it serves no community purpose to keep 
these religious questions stirred up, why did 
he publish his one-sided and unjust edi- 
torial, even speaking of those who opposed 
free transportation to public schools as “a 
group who would sneak through technicality 
to violate the Constitution in the accomplish- 
ment of their divisive purpose.” I added also 
that as this was a question to be brought up 
at the polls, there could be no solution 
through silence but only through an intelli- 
gent and awakened public opinion. 

Since then so many items and reports have 
appeared in the Herald presenting the 
Catholic point of view that one wonders if 
the harmony the Herald wishes to establish 
is not the harmony of a foreign, ecclesiasti- 
cal, dictatorial authority, alien to our demo- 
cratic institutions and which, no longer being 
able to use the inquisition to enforce its 
edicts, now resorts to every possible means 
to gain control, as far as it can, of the public 
press and politics of our country. 

Just at the time when we are facing this 
issue here in Massachusetts, it is reported 
in the Civil Liberties magazine that, “Mrs. 
Sanger, a long time champion of birth con- 
trol, was invited to Japan by health officials, 
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newspapers, and private groups for lectures 
on planned parenthood and for advice on 
implementing new Japanese laws which 
legalize birth control. 

“When Mrs. Sanger was denied entry to 
the occupied country in February, a Tokyo 
wire service dispatch quoted a military gov- 
ernment source as saying that ‘in view of 
pressure from Catholic Church groups, it 
was believed impossible for General Mac- 
Arthur to allow her to lecture to Japanese 
audiences without appearing to subscribe to 
her views.’ ” 

But the issue in Japan will not be solved 


The Christian formula for 
the control of atomic energy 


After a number of years of open-minded 
study, it is my opinion: (1) that Jesus made 
an original contribution to our understand- 
ing of the meaning of life, which is of para- 
mount importance; and (2) that his teach- 
ings, exemplified by his life, constitute the 
most constructive influence in the world to- 
day. I disagree, therefore, (1) with Lewis 
Browne who described Jesus as a ragged, 
rebellious, fanatical young Jew whose fol- 
lowers were forlorn derelicts; (2) with those 
who describe him as a proper young man of 
Jewish birth whose teachings consist of quo- 
tations from the Old Testament; and (3) 
with those who argue that he never existed. 


In accounting for the background of Jesus, 
the following facts should be noted: (1) It 
is highly probable that Jesus and his fore- 
bears were not Jews, but members of the 
tribe of Ephraim which occupied Galilee 
and which bore the name of Israel long be- 
fore Judah came into power under the mili- 
tary leadership of David. (2) Although 
Galilee was conquered and made a depend- 
ency of Judah under David, the Galileans 
never accepted the overlordship of Judah 
either in politics or in religion, and, upon 
the death of Solomon, regained their inde- 
pendence. (8) At the time Jesus lived, 
Galilee was inhabited by a mixed popula- 
tion, due to the fact that in the year 721 
B. C., the majority of the Galileans had been 
carried away into captivity by the Assyrians. 
(4) Although much of the source material 
in the historical books of the Old Testament 
is of Ephraimitic origin, it was given its pres- 
ent form by Jewish editors during and after 
the Babylonian exile which began in 586 
B. C.; and it is unmistakably slanted to the 
exaltation of Judah and the disparagement of 
Ephraim. (5) Jesus entered Judah as a Galli- 
lean, crusading for a view of life and religion 
which differed radically from the Jewish 
state religion, 

The New Testament, which attained its 
present form long after the death of Jesus, 
contains statements that obviously are not 
historical. I think it is fair to say, however, 
that both the Epistles and the Gospels repre- 
sent the reactions of men who had come 
under the influence of Jesus. Saint Paul 
was transformed by Christianity from 
an educated, aristocratic, _ self-righteous 


by silence and ignorance, and the Japane 
must think this arbitrary exclusion of \ 
Sanger a strange expression of democra 
The Civil Liberties Union is,taking up # 
issue of Mrs. Sanger’s exclusion from Japa 
But here in Massachusetts there is no ad 
quate expression in the public press, c¢ 
tainly not in the editorial columns, of ¢ 
evil of ecclesiastical, dictatorial control 
civic affairs. And here I sit, knowing th 
the editorial in the Herald is still unanswere 
and yet passionately certain that there shou 
be a voice heard publicly on this vital issu 
Perhaps The Christian Register will he 
meet this challenge. 

REY. OSCAR B. HAWES, Brookline, Mas 


devotee of the Jewish state religion of righ 
eousness (legalism) into one of the most u 
sefish, self-giving, dynamic and influenti 
persons in history. He tells us that he w; 
not converted from sin to righteousne: 
that “As touching the righteousness wh 
is in. the law,” he was blameless. It was t 
legalistic way of life that had estrange 
him from God and led him to persecute th 
Church. The basic truth which Sain 
Paul had learned from Jesus was that “Lo 
is the fulfilling of the law.” (Rom. 13:10 

The author of the Fourth Gospel repo 
Jesus as having said: “A new commandme 
I give to you, that you love one anothe 
even as I have loved you, that you also lo 
one another. (John 13:34). The full mear 
ing of this is made clear in a letter by 
same author which reads: “God is love . . 
and if we love one another, God abides 
us and His love is perfected in us.” (1 Joh 
4:8, 12). This basic teaching of Chr 
tianity is of far greater importance to # 
human race than Einstein’s formula | 
atomic energy, for it reveals to us, that B 
the birth of the Spirit of God in the heat 
of individual human beings, this world e@ 
be transformed from a hell of hatred, blo¢ 
shed and human misery, into a paradise | 
harmony, plenty and ineffable joy. Incide 
tally, this basic teaching of Christianity 
the formula for the effective control 
atomic energy in the interests of human we 
being. 


REY. A. R. SHELANDER, Sharon, Ma 


Mind changed? 
After reading and rereading the M: 
issue of The Christian Register, I feel | 
pelled to express my appreciation and 
miration of this edition of the paper. 
trust that a good many such letters | 
been received in contrast to the one writ 
by the man who wrote to say that he 
not renewing his subscription. Of e¢ 
though, if he is at all responsible in 
way for the inspirational March issue, | 
lieve that he is to be thanked too. 1 
ever, I hope that you will receive no 
letters such as his and believe that he 
changed his mind if he has read the N 
issue. Me 
ELIZABETH L. FERNOLEND, Toledo, 
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A feverish stage” 
For the purpose of bringing to light the 
sis of my disagreement with the Rev. John 
icholls Booth and his call for global Uni- 
rian missionary movement, I should like 
t to criticize his rejoinder to my letter—he 
apparently read only the excerpts 
inted in the January Register—but to reit- 
. some of the reasons why I think the 
nture is not practical. 
an organization would embark up- 
a such an expensive campaign, it would 
‘quire a reasonable assurance of success. 
id what success does Mr. Booth foresee? 
e claims the existence of an “unbelievably 
rge” body in foreign lands “to whom Uni- 
rians can appeal.” That is all. He gives 
» instance of any real, defined and col- 
ected group (it is absolutely a physical 
ecessity that they be collected to a reason- 
ale extent). He does, however, cite the 
iggestion of some foreigners to support his 
vesis. But it is important to note who these 
weigners are. “They” are “some of the 
ost brilliant men in Japan,” he writes. 
Thinkers . . . who will be receptive to a 
ligion which is capable of filling a 
ucuum in their lives.” 
The fundamental characteristics of our 
llowship must be considered. Unitarian 
version to proselytizing cannot be scoffed 
to the cellar by calling it an “old preju- 
ce” or simply “isolation.” It follows, of 
ecessity, from the very nature of the phil- 
ophy, from its stress upon the importance 
‘reason and the individual who must exer- 
se it. It is a corollary of that liberal na- 
re of our philosophy: the very function 
‘a liberal is to strike out ahead intellec- 
ally, to reconnoiter for the main body, to 
Wl back directions for its movements—in 
ort, to criticize constructively. When seen 
us, Unitarianism is, ipso facto, nonprosely- 
*, Mr. Booth himself writes: “The Japan- 
e are attracted to the Unitarian reli- 
ous philosophy because it does not prose- 
tize.” 
I should like to see Unitarian principles 
tiding the daily lives of the world’s mil- 
ms as much as Mr. Booth. I am not an iso- 
tionist by any definition. But how, I ask, 
n we hope to make real Unitarians of more 
an perhaps one percent of these peoples 
hen the religion we offer them is essentially 
emotional? As Channing said, “All noble 
ithusiasms must pass through a feverish 
age.” But we cannot permit our enthusiasm 
degenerate into excitement. 
_ ROBERT BLAKE KIMBLE, Baltimore, Md. 


ouder than words 


The Madison Unitarian Church is cur- 
ntly using on the last page of its Sunday 
the statement Unitarian churches 
e generally founded upon: 
ndividual Freedom of Belief, 
pleship to Advancing Truth, etc., and 
versal Brotherhood, Undivided by 
, Race or Creed. 
iow my suggestion is that we add the 
cd or language so that it will read: Uni- 
al Brotherhood, Undivided by Nation, 
ice, Creed or Language. 
cannot understand brothers who could 
Jerstand one another. Their mothers 
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and fathers must have slipped up somewhere 
not to teach them the same language. 

Now I appreciate the fact that there has 
been no world authority which has adopted 
Esperanto officially. But all sorts of organ- 
izations have given Esperanto _ their 
approval and are using the language to some 
extent. I attended two Unitarian Esperanto 
Sunday services while in London last year. 
The group is smaller than the Biblical mus- 
tard seed, but I believe it has the power 
of growth. 

More than sixteen million people in fifty 
countries have endorsed a petition to the 
U.N. As a first step I suggest that we put 
meaning into our statement of belief by ap- 
pointing a committee to look into the busi- 
ness of the Unitarian Association adopting 
Esperanto as its international language, and 
if the committee reports favorably that the 
matter be put before our various churches. 

This would break down the greatest divi- 
sion among people and would make our ac- 
tions speak louder than our words. 

GLENN P. TURNER, Middleton, Wisc. 


Not wholly to blame 


Comparing the views expressed by Mr. 
Spurgeon L. Smithson in his article, “My 
Trip Down the Sawdust Trail,” in the Jan- 
uary issue of the Register, with those ad- 
vanced by eminent students of human 
nature, whom Ill quote later, I couldn’t resist 
noting the wide difference of views. In his 
article, Mr. Smithson gives an account of the 
death of a friend, who was one of the finest 
characters he’d ever known. Along with 
other virtues, he honored his parents, and 
because of this virtue Mr. Smithson un- 
qualifiedly affirms the view that the youth 
was entitled to live to an old age. 

With all due respect to Mr. Smithson’s 
views, I feel that there might have been an 
inherited tendency, on the part of his friend, 
given the right conditions to contract tuber- 
culosis, the disease of which he died. The 
treatment given in illness might also be a 
factor. I’m touching on this as a “reminder” 
that there might be an oversight on the part 
of humanity and that the Lord isn’t wholly 
to blame always. However, I don’t want to 
labor the point further. 


What I am mainly concerned with is that 
a lawyer should be so influenced by the 
foregoing single incident as to doubt the 
veracity of the words from the Scripture, 
“Honor your father and mother,” etc., to the 
point of writing an article (or part of an 
article) on the subject. Personally, I have 
faith in the advice and promise thereof too, 
and in support thereof, I'll write the findings 
of eminent students of human nature on the 
subject, below: 

There is a tremendous biological meaning 
in the “first commandment with a promise,” 
that within any social class the children of 
mental and moral excellence who honor their 
fathers and mothers, shall live long in the 
land which the Lord God has given unto 
them. Thev live longer and rear more chil- 
dren who inherit their noble qualities of 
mind, body and soul. We have here the 
mathematical proof, drawn from hundreds 


of years of the marriage experiments of 
actual living human families, that “the way 
of the transgressor is hard,” that “the fool 
shall perish by his own folly,” and that “the 
wages of sin is death.” Thus, by the very 
laws of nature “the righteousness that ex- 
alteth a nation” shall fill the land because 
it flows in the very blood of the people 
themselves. 

JAMES ALLEN, Geneva, N. Y. 


Instrument of aggression 


As we know, on November 20, 1948, in 
the city of Washington, D. C., the top policy* 
makers and administrators of the Catholic 
Church residing within the United States, 
proclaimed in a long and considered opinion, 
signed jointly by them, that they would use 
all the means at their command to change 
the substance and effect of an essential lim- 
itation upon our government. This limita- 
tion was put there in order to keep individual 
liberty superior to its age old deadly com- 
petitor, the liberty of institutions; political, 
religious, economic, or otherwise. Therefore, 
the Catholic Church in America, and as an 
institution controlled by these men, and as 
an operator of a vast system of thought con- 
trol through indoctrination of the young, 
must be held to be engaged in politics. 

Moreover, these same policy makers, and 
administrators of it, are also the sole owners 
of a vast network of schools of indoctrina- 
tion whose prime purpose is to establish, 
reflect, implement, propagate and defend 
their plans of action. These schools, and 
their owners’ authority are substantially bene- 
fited by public funds, wherever such funds 
are spent in such a-manner as directly en- 
courages children to attend them at the ex- 
pense of their attendance in the essential and 
non-political public schools. 

Now it is long and well established in the , 
basic law of the land that public funds can- 
not be used by a private institution, agency, 
or individual in any manner to influence, or 
change public legislation, or the laws thereof. 
Such action is against public policy even on 
the face of it. Independence cannot long 
endure where taxes imposed upon all find 
their way to supporting a plan for culturing 
votes in an atmosphere substantially less 
than independent; and where an institution 
has a long record of making God its instru- 
ment of aggression. 

Consequently, we have here more than 
sufficient evidence why a competent court 
of the state (or Federal government when 
its funds are involved) should be called up- 
costs of developing the means (votes). by 
any further payment of public funds for the 
benefit of children attending these private 
schools, belonging to private citizens, who 
have announced their intention, in no un- 
certain terms, to use these schools—every 
means at their command—and the public 
funds available to them, to subsidize the 
costs of developing the means—votes—by 
which the fundamental changes in our gov- 
ernment, which they have determined upon, 
can be effectuated. 

KARL HAARTZ, Andover, Mass. 
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Might consider other forms of union 


In the discussion of the Unitarian-Univer- 
salist federation, too little has been said 
about other forms of union. There is con- 
siderable sentiment in the Rocky Mountain 
Region in favor of definite organic union. 
May I repeat some of the arguments brought 
out in the Denver church prior to the vote 
in favor of federation. 

“Organic union or merger should be con- 
sidered simply because it is possible. Upon 
investigation it may be found desirable. 
There may be arguments. against organic 
union; we should be made aware of them. 
There may be arguments for organic union; 
we should know about them. The door 
should not be closed to investigation. This 
is not in keeping with the democratic proc- 
ess. 

“The successful union of the Congrega- 
tional Christian Churches was a merger. 
This is the closest to our own situation; the 
joining bodies in both cases having a thor- 
ough congregational polity. What the Con- 
gregational and Christian Churches could ac- 
complish, we should be able to investigate. 

“Some of our strongest individual churches 
are mergers not federations. 

“The worthwhile distinctions in the two 
traditions would not be jeopardized by mer- 
ger. They would be safe in the congrega- 
tional principle to which both bodies adhere. 
The comprehensiveness, the large outlook of 
Universalism which included all men in its 
plan of salvation, is certainly not out of 
place in an age which is seeing a new world 
culture struggling to birth. And the gospel 
of freedom and the sanctity of the individual, 
the Unitarian emphasis, is a needed ingre- 
dient in a religious view which would see us 
through this transition. The merging of the 
two in an orientation to the future could be 
terrifically important if we and our leadership 
‘ have the imagination to grasp it. Rather 
than losing the worthwhile values of each 
tradition through merger, there would be a 
realization of the full value of variety. What 
is of value in the variety is rooted in the 
individual congregations and _ flourishes 
there. It does not exist in the Convention 
or the Association. 

“Both bodies have change and growth in- 
corporated in their very structure and tradi- 
tion. This pattern of change and growth 
could make of organic union something very 
vital and dynamic, which might be lost in 
mere federation. 

“Universalist churches are frequently 
found in smaller communities. It is very 
important to have a united church with rep- 
resentation in smaller and even in rural 
communities. It may have been expedient, 
but it hasn’t been wise, for Unitarianism 
to concentrate in large cities. An organic 
union with Universalists would correct this 
weakness. Would federation? 

“The most important single item to con- 
sider in this question is the importance 
and validity of the congregational principle. 
It is more important than the similarities or 
differences in basic beliefs or attitudes even 
when they may be general throughout the 
separate fellowships. With a full commit- 
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ment to the congregational principle, it 
seems that organic union has more to offer 
than does federation.” 

DR. ALBERT BOWEN, Boulder, Colo. 


What is behind it? 

After reading the editorial, “Should Uni- 
tarians and Universalists Unite?” in~ the 
March issue of the Register, and initialed 
c. F. w., Iam nonplused. With each read- 
ing of the editorial I am the more nonplused. 
What has occasioned this editorial? There 
seems to be more behind it than appears in 
print. It is that something more that I 
should like to know. 

I earnestly believe that the two denomi- 
nations should unite, from the parish level 
right up to the top. I am under the impres- 
sion that the Federal Union proposal is a 
first step toward that end. That such a step 
will lead toward such a desirable end is 
my hope, anyhow. 

It is difficult for me to understand how 
anyone who knows anything about the 
Universalist Church of America can imply 
that Universalists might be given to theo- 
logical indoctrination in their religious edu- 
cation programs. For several years now the 
Universalists have been using and recom- 
mending the Beacon Press courses. I think 
this indicates that we are pleased with the 
kind of church school curriculum materials 
provided by the ava, and with the phil- 
osophy that guides their preparation. 

I am in complete agreement with the idea 
that “no genuine liberal . . . can approve 
of unity if it means the sacrifice of any 
individual’s integrity.” The respective com- 
missions of both denominations which were 
engaged in exploring the possibilities of the 
two bodies getting together concluded, I 
think, that there were no insuperable barriers 
to prevent the achievement of such a goal. 

So, I cannot help asking the question 
again, what has occasioned this editorial? Is 
there an attempt to pull the rug out from 
under the Federal Union proposal regarding 
which 115 Unitarian churches have voted 


upon favorably? What is behind this edi- 


torial? It is this that I should like to know. 
ALBERT F. HARKINS, Elgin, IIl. 


Work rather than words 


It was very strange to read in the March 
Christian Register Mr. Booth’s letter and its 
quotation from the letter of Mrs. Hale Cook. 
Mrs. Cook was my sister, better known 
among Unitarians as Doris DeLine, and of 
course Mr. Booth had no way of knowing 
that Doris died in India last August. 

I can’t recall all the things which Doris 
did for the Unitarian movement during her 
short life. She was one of the most active 
young people in our Syracuse church, and 
her deep interest carried her into wider de- 
nominational service, She was one of the 
leaders of the Mohawk Valley Conference 
of young people, and was one of the ypru 
national directors, and also, I believe, vice- 
president. She attended Rowe for several 
years and was one of its most active sup- 


porters. She was a Shoaler too, having a 
tended ypru conferences before the war, a 
All-Star conference after the war, and skh 
was chairman of the first ypru conference | 
Lake Sunapee during the war. For a yea 
or more she was director of religious edue 
tion at the Unitarian church in Wal 
and for two or more years was director ¢ 
religious education at the Unitarian chure 
in Hartford. These are just a few of th 
things which come to my mind, as I have n 
idea of how many committees she may hay 
served on of which I know nothing. 

It is not only from our own experienc 
but also from a long conviction on the sul 
ject, that I am opposed to the idea of mi 
sionaries. I think the Unitarian Service 
Committee’s idea of work rather than word 
is much more vital to the people, and les 
destructive to the lives of its workers ani 
their families, because it does not deman 
their whole lives. The higher group @ 
people whom Unitarianism would attract ar 
already so close to us that we are in effec 
brothers and fellows. Why is there then; 
need to bring all into one fold? I believ 
that my sister’s going to India and her deat 
there were more of a loss to the Unitaria 
movement than any good she might possibh 
have done there. 

JOYCE DELINE BALL, Syracuse, N. Y 


“Bread and butter’ 


A recent article appearing in the Natio 
magazine said that “Negroes support ant 
lynching and anti-poll tax as a matter a 
principle, but they support FEPc as a matte 
of bread and butter.” 

This is probably an exaggeration to prov 
a point but it does point up the tragic nee 
essity of getting passed during this sessio 
of Congress an FEPc law that will protect th 
rights of all persons to equality of oppo 
tunity in employment, whatever their ski 
color, religion or national origin. 

Unitarians who know that “principle” ant 
“bread and butter” are more than remotely 
connected will not miss this chance to tak 
pen and paper and advise their Senators th 
democracy is served best by giving an equ 
chance to all. ; 

The COMMITTEE OF UNITARIANS FOR _ 
FEDERAL FEPC (uFsj), 92-69 224th § 
Queens Village, N. Y., will be glad to sen 
literature to anyone needing it. 

o. K. zipp, Chai 


Will reap more benefit 


This is indeed a small voice in the Uz 
tarian church speaking. However, I si 
cerely hope that every Unitarian will re 
and consider the challenge thrown out 
us by Edwin C, Broome, Jr., in his art 
in the March Register, “The New a 
Calls for Help.” 

Why isn’t it very important that we ] 
a permanent American representative of 
Unitarian church in Berlin? An effort h 
will reap more benefit to us than the e 
we extend in many other causes. Td 
to see reprints of Dr. Broome’s article 
every church vestibule table, and I sh 
like to see our Unitarian leaders musts 
to meet this challenge. & 

MARY DUNCAN, West Concord, I 
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nitarianism growth in decade 
utstrips Protestant average two-to-one 


| According to the announcement received 
day, your May issue promises to be one 
fulsome promotion and unrestrained en- 
uisiasm for the general rightness of all that 
x Unitarian leadership has done for the 
st ten years. 
May I ask some sobering questions? 
1. What are the official figures of the 
sderal Council of Churches on the growth 
all Protestant denominations during the 
yst ten yearsP And how does our own 
mitarian growth compare with this general 
re? 
-2. Do not these figures indicate that there 
s been a general increase in all church 
embership of all denominations—and that, 
erefore, our own Unitarian growth is in 
» wise due to any policies or publicity de- 
sed by our denominational leadership. 
8. Why has there been no mention (at 
ast that I have observed) in The Christian 
ggister of the very important news of the 
otest groups which have arisen in two of 
w Unitarian churches—namely, Indian- 
olis and Miami? Why has there not been 
fall report of the honest Unitarian people 
ho do not approve of what is going on 
arently in Unitarianism, as well as those 
ho do approve? Is this our- boasted reli- 
ous toleration and freedom? 
4. May I submit for you, and your read- 
s, excerpts from a letter of one of my 
est families in Lancaster, the mother of 
hich was formerly superintendent of our 
ndergarten, now moved to a mid-Western 
y—a letter which gives a normal Unitarian 
mily’s reaction to the kind of gospel our 
wdership has been fostering these past ten 
ars? Here are portions of the letter: 


“We like it here very much, and I 
can readily understand why Mrs. Swan- 
son said to me that I was moving to 
her favorite city. ... 

_ “Only one thing has made me un- 
happy about moving—the difference be- 
tween our Lancaster Unitarian Church 
and the . . . Unitarian Church [here]. 
It is ahnost unbelievable. I tried to 
write you a letter two weeks ago, then 
did not mail it because I wanted to be 
doubly sure that we were not wrong in 
impressions. I find myself arguing 
vith myself while going about my work, 
trying to find an answer to what we've 
hearing, and just can no longer 
excuse or condone. . . . 
“We cannot condone their philosophy. 
[ say ‘philosophy’ because that’s what it 
ally is—they do not seem to me to 
ave a religion. Two weeks ago we 
ard a sermon entitled, “Science’s 
tribution to Religion” and I thought 
I listened to it that I must surely be 
usinterpreting what I was hearing. . . . 
can’t discount the presence of 
and _ the teachings of Jesus, en- 
, or forget the need within one 
r a reverence and humility to a Su- 
eme Being. No mention of God was 


made at any time during the service. 

In fact, at no service have I heard even 

the Lord’s Prayer used; the benediction 

is absurd; and I don’t know to whom 

the prayers are directed—surely not to 

God, thinking as they do. . . . I deplore 

this attitude, perhaps due to my earlier 

religious training, but I want not only 
understanding of my innate abilities but 

for myself and my family a God and a 

Christian pattern of behavior to follow 

as well. 

“Both Herb and I are unhappy with 
the services, they are so lacking in rev- 
erence—in everything! Even the chil- 
dren came home complaining of their 
service on Easter. I believed I was a 
‘liberal,’ but not by the standards they 
have here. . . . For the time being, since 
we are so dissatisfied, we have decided 
to try visiting various churches, and 
then decide where we shall attend.” 

5. Is it not highly inappropriate for the 
May issue to be devoted to a paeon of praise 
of our denominational policies and leader- 
ship—as though everything were just as right 
as could possibly be—when the truth is: so 
many of our people are so dissatisfied with 
our leadership in the denomination, and 
our present humanistic policies, that, while 
they will give generously to our Unitarian 
Service Committee, they simply will not give 
to our United Unitarian Appeal in generous 
amount? Why has this basic dissatisfaction 
with our denominational leadership—openly 
admitted to me by some of our leaders—not 
been recognized for the fact that it is in 
the columns of The Christian Register, and 
as the main reason for the failure of the 
United Unitarian Appeal? 

To these questions, I earnestly direct your 
attention, and implore you to answer them. 

REV. HARVEY SWANSON, Lancaster, Pa. 


REPLY FROM DEPARTMENT OF EX- 
TENSION (which edited the field-report 
section of the May issue): 

We regret that the reports from the field 
of Unitarian strength and growth were so 
disheartening to Harvey Swanson that he 
rushed to his typewriter and wrote his ap- 
praisal of the May issue two weeks before 
the issue was even printed. 

Mr. Swanson asks “sobering questions” on 
Unitarian growth. 

In comparison with other Protestant de- 
nominations over the past decade, the per- 
centage increase in Unitarian membership is 
well above the average. 

The latest available figures, as given in 
the 1949 edition of the Year Book of Ameri- 
can Churches (issued biennially by the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches of Christ in 
America), are for 1947. From 1937 to 1947 
Protestant church membership increased 9.7 
percent. During the same period, Uni- 
tarianism had a gain of 19.1 percent in mem- 
bership — or two-to-one. For 1948 and 1949, 
the rate of growth of Unitarian membership 
has increased even more. 


one 


“Dr. Parsons and his universal religion—he 
frightens me! To hear um you might think 
the Zulus and Arabs and even Polynesians— 
to say nothing of otir American humanists— 
actually have a religion!” 


It is significant that the Massachusetts 
Council of Churches reports that with the 
exception of one Methodist conference, the 
Unitarians were the only other Protestant 
group to show a net gain in membership in 
Massachusetts for 1949. 

Unitarianism today is healthy, vigorous 
and growing rapidly in every part of the 
country. 

The May issue of the Register was simply 
a progress report by the Regional Directors 
and others about what is taking place 
throughout the entire denomination. 


On the subject of the “protest group” in 
Indianapolis and Miami, substantial progress 
is being made, with the cooperation of the 
Aua’s Department of Unitarian Extension 
and Maintenance. 

The Department made a systematic sur- 
vey of the situation in Indianapolis. This 
survey was presented to the ava Board, and 
the new group’s application for membership 
in the ava is being voted on at the May 
meeting. 

The Rev. Alfred Rollins, the minister of 
the new Unitarian group in Miami, was 
granted a preliminary certificate of minis- 
terial fellowship into the denomination in 
January of this year. His group is not large 
enough, as yet, to be given church status. 
The Rev. Joseph Barth of the First Church in 
Miami has given his endorsement to the 
establishment of the new movement. 


POSTSCRIPT FROM REGISTER STAFF: 


Now that the May issue is in subscribers’ 
hands, Mr. Swanson might find it profitable 
to go through it column by column and try 
to find, for example, a single line of “paeon 
of praise of our denominational policies and 
leadership. . . .” 

In answer to inquirers who want to know 
why the Register continues to print Harvey 
Swanson’s “Voice of Doom” letters, the 
magazine reaffirms its hospitality to all Uni- 
tarian opinion. We expect to be printing for 
a long time to come letters from Mr. Swan- 
son expressing his profound disappointment 
in the progress of Unitarianism, His letters 
are welcome. 
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Nothing new about universal religion 


There has been considerable discussion 
recently in the Open Forum about universal 
religion. Some have written as if that were 
something new. But there has always been 
a trend in Unitarianism towards universal 
religion. In my youth I was naive enough 
to hope that Unitarianism, or a reasonable 
facsimile of the same, would prove to be the 
universal religion, and that is what made me 
feel so enthusiastic about it. This tendency 
toward universalism has manifested itself in 
various ways: 

1. In our attitude towards foreign missions. 
We have never taken much interest in or- 
ganized missions to convert the heathen to 
Christianity. . . . We have always held that 
the heathen ould be saved by those ele- 
ments of universal religion in their own 
native religions. 

2. By our sympathy with progressive or 
liberal movements in heathen countries, 
especially in India... . 

8. By the way in which most Unitarians 
took Mahatma Gandhi to their hearts; how 
they admired him, almost adored him. They 


considered him a better Christian than most 
of those who bore the name of Christian... . 

4. In our hymnology . . . [Our hymns} 
breathe the spirit of universal religion. They 
might serve as a confession of faith in uni- 
versal religion and its principles. . . . 

5. In certain scholarly works by Unitarian 
ministers, such as The Ten Great Religions 
by James Freeman Clarke, The Sympathy of 
Religion by Dr. Dodson, etc... . 

6. In 1906, when the “Congress of Liberal 
Religious Workers and Thinkers,” met in 
Boston, Dr. Otto Pfleiderer, a great German 
scholar, and one time regent of the Univer- 
sity of Berlin, made what was considered the 
main address of the conference. He wrote 
his address in German. It became my task 
to translate it into English. He delivered it 
according to my translation of which he 
approved. The thoughts were his, but the 
words were mine. The address made a 
great impression and met with general ap- 
proval, His subject was “The Tendency of 
Particular Religions Towards Universal Re- 
ligion.” J. F. MEYER, Columbus, Ohio 


What? no Home Economics Institute? 


Oakland Evening Alliance met at the 
Crompton home Friday evening—the day 
after the March Register arrived—to discuss 
Beacon Press books (led by Mr. Crompton). 
Before beginning that part of the program, 
a general discussion—the range of Unitarian 
interests—took place informally. 

It was surprising, the number of times 
those of us who had already read it, could 
say, “You'll find an article on that in this 
month’s Christian Register.” Or, “To get the 
answer ‘why not’ (referring to statements of 
faith) you should read the full exchange of 
ideas on that subject in this Christian 
Register.” Or again, “Be sure you read Dr. 
Eliot’s editorial and Dana McLean Greeley’s 
article “Fighting words? No!’ to clarify your 
thinking.” 

Then, on world affairs—“I wish we could 
have a supply of Mr. Meserve’s editorial to 
hand out to thinking people, and it wouldn’t 
be a bad idea to send it to members of Con- 
gress; perhaps Senator Saltonstall would 
read it into the Record.” (A suggestion to 
Mr. Fisher in his new “job!”) 

Again and again, as we roved the world 
in our conversation, one article and another 
would be referred to. We wondered how 
any Unitarian could afford to be without 
The Christian Register. And I am sure that 
if someone had suggested that it lacked ar- 
ticles on topics “of interest to. women” be- 
cause there is nothing on “food, styles, 
child-care, home-making, etc.,” that would 
have caused an indignant explosion. Women 
whose “mental diet” is confined to that kind 
of reading, find plenty of it in a hundred 
magazines and newspapers. 

I do think a page for children should be 
reinstated; many people miss Dr. Pomeroy’s 
stories for children. Couldn’t the Depart- 
ment of Religious Education supply a story 
of a similar nature? And the Department 
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of Adult Education, a “Current Attention” 
column? Some of us, brought up on the 
Register miss the old “Pleasantries” column, 
but wit such as that couldn’t be expected 
to go on forever. I, for one, look forward to 
reading what the familiar cartoons are say- 
ing each month. Your section might say, 
“What? Food? Styles? Child-care? You must 
have the wrong number; this is not a Home 
Economics Institute... .” 

The foregoing, of course, was called forth 
by the letter in the March Register, on the 
same page as mine. 

LILLIAN W. BARBOUR, Oakland, Calif. 


Honor overlooked 


One of the many honors that came to the 
late beloved Louis C. Cornish was over- 
looked in the many tributes paid to him fol- 
lowing his death. On the Ist of April, 1930, 
in a colorful ceremony held in the crowded 
cathedral of the Indenendent Church of the 
Philippines, there was conferred upon Dr. 
Cornish in absentia the degree of (and I 
quote from the diploma) “Doctor en Cien- 
cias Religiosas.” In the yearbook of the 
American Unitarian Association this has 
been freely rendered in English as the fam- 
iliar D.D. but, as so often happens with 
translations, all of the color of the Spanish 
is lost and it is little wonder that, with the 
loss, the honor should have been overlooked. 
Here in Santa Barbara a little over a year 
ago, the Rev. Eugene R. Shippen referred 
to that occasion as one of the most dramatic 
of his life; and I know that neither he nor I, 
the only American Unitarians present, will 
ever forget its color or its sincerity, or the 
deeply moved voice of old Archbishop 
Aglipay as he conferred the degrees. 

» REV. BERKELEY B. BLAKE, 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


_ mighty cold. 


Has made the light shin 


The pictures and brief article in the Ap 
Register {on the Colorado Springs paris 
was a recognition in a small way of one 
the most devoted ministries in the histo 
of our church, Those of us who know tl 
life story of the Rev. Hurley Begun, of t 
exceptional promise of his youthful ministr 
and of its apparent defeat as a result 
service as a chaplain in World War I, fit 
it hard even to think of him without bei: 
moved deeply. His life of devotion shou 
be an inspiration to every Unitarian and pa 
ticularly to every Unitarian minister. H 
light has not been set on a hill, but he h 
made it shine nonetheless, 


REY. BERKELEY B. BLAK 
Santa Barbara, Cal 


Dead set on war? 


There are in our great country organiz 
tions whose sole purpose and function 
honest and unbiased research into the cau 
and prevention of war. One of the for 
most of these is the National Council f 
Prevention of War. There are in our Co: 
gress selfless men who have made a Iil 
study, and foremost among these are Sen 


tors Brien McMahon and Millard E. Tyding 


Our State Department has either not hi 
access to the findings of these organizatio 
and individuals, or else it is hell-bent « 
luring the American people into a trial 
arms with the Soviet Union. The latt 
appears to be the case, as our Preside 
“{nvites” the newspaper editors to “tell tl 
truth” about America to all the world, gent 
suggesting at the same time that this mea 
thoroughly identifying the Russians with tl 
terms “liars” and “slanderers.” 


All of which may be good psychology 
our administration is completely sold « 
fighting Russia—it is poor psychology 
America still holds any hope for peace. 

One of our leading psychologists pos 
this question in a syndicated column: “W 
liking other people make them like you 
Answering this question with a condition 
affirmative, he points out that: “The troub 
is, you cannot like them unless and until yc 
expect friendly treatment from them, sin 
your feelings toward someone else depen 
on how you think he feels toward you . . 
{but} since nothing pleases the average pe 
son more than to feel you are interested | 
him, this will ultimately make most peop 
like you whether you have any real affectic 
for them or not. And as they begin to sho 
their liking for you, you in turn will ter 
to ‘warm up’ to them, and you and they w: 
be friends before you know it.” 


And, O Ship of State, maybe a war ¥ 
have been avoided — that is, unless you a 
dead set on one. In which case I fe 
incumbent upon me to point out 
Hitler had faced the choice of climb 
step by step, the fortress mountain that 
Czechoslovakia, there is no proof thé 
would either have achieved or yee it. 
must say, too, that while I don’t 7 
I’ve been told, that out in Russia it | 


A. E. BASSETT, Charlotte, N 


EDITORIAL 


_ On Easter Sunday we saw among the many strangers in 
le audience a professional associate who is a scientist. After 
6 service we extended a cordial welcome and introduced 
nm to the minister. Two or three days later when we met 
he spoke of trying to find a church home that would 
consistent with his thinking and expressed appreciation 
he rational interpretation of Easter presented in the fine 
on we had heard. Then he said, “Let’s see, how many 
nitarians are there in this country, about 60,000?” We re- 
ied that there are about 75,000 actual church members, 


iE 
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then came the remark which we want to share with our 
= one 75,000 of them, but my God, what an impact 


oO 
‘and it’s true, too! When you think of the achievements 


tich have been made in the fields of religion, science, educa- 
on, social reform, statemanship, medicine, economics, and 


ember who the leaders were... 


and when you consider 


e have had many favorable comments on our Open 
tter to President Truman which appeared in the February 
ue of The Christian Register. Needless to say we are grate- 
to all who took the time to write us, but there was one 
mment made by several of our readers which has bothered 
so much that we feel it should be recorded here. 
stantial this, “I am so glad that there is one publica- 


om that dares to speak out!” What do they mean, dare? 


It was 


f 
I striking a literary imbalance, reminiscent of its budget, 
é Board of Trustees elected a new member to the editorial 
ard of the Register from the deep South—even he with 
td coat and familiar title: “His Honor the Heretic!” While 
1e color of the coat has no ideological connotation, the fact 
it a rabid fellowship and church extension-minded South- 
will appear on these pages in future will, unquestion- 
y, bring shrugs of doubt to many a comfortable Unitarian 
‘ou cer. 

| This new scribe has no delusions about his inabilities and 
of qualifications generally, but we are going to hear 
of a lot about extension on these quivering sheets ere 


[The recent May Meetings were notable, amongst other 
igs, for the repeated reference to “grass roots.” In our 
- capacity this writer hopes that more consideration will 
to the depth of roots, nature of soil, permanency 
and climate of progress than to the varletys of 


WHAT DO THEY 


“WHAT AN IMPACT!” 


the Unitarians who occupy high positions of responsibility 
in our own times... . 

We realize that it is idle dreaming to rest on our laurels 
and to gloat over past achievements. We realize the world 
needs greater works than man has yet dreamed of, but we 
have made an impact. More than that, we are making an 
impact in this very hour! The glorious Convocation on Re- 
ligion for a New Age of Reason, with the discussions by the 
many distinguished men and women on the prospects for 
the future, and underlying it all the desire of our fellowship 
to face the problems of freedom and responsibility, was an 
outstanding example of this impact, and made one proud 
to be a Unitarian. 

It won't do us a bit of harm to stop a minute to be proud 
That moment 
of reflection should so, fill us with a sense of responsibility 


of Unitarian achievements, past and present. 


that we shall continue our impact on society by writing an 
even more glorious history of service to mankind. 


MEAN, DARE? 


Does it take daring to speak the truth as we see it? This 
is still a free country and every one of us has not only the 
right, but the responsibility, to shout out against evil wherever 
he sees it! 


R. M. T. 


Let’s turn the spotlight on the dark places—regardless 
of where they exist, or who gets hurt, and let’s shout with 
might and main against the lowering of moral standards 


whenever and wherever we recognize it! RMT. 


IN WHICH WE INSERT OUR OAR 


is no respector of the green blades and with that important 
knowledge at hand, we proceed unabashed into our new 
role. 

Our first Board Meeting, prior to the later editorial caucus, 
We found that the 
most kindly gleam from eye to be found in these sessions was 


was at once illuminating and confusing. 


from the fast-cracking canvass of the portraits on the walls. 
At many points in the proceedings it might well have seemed 
expeditious to have referred questions to these silent wit- 
Out of it 
all, however, some semblance of sanity was maintained. This, 


nesses than to have wrestled with them ourselves. 


in and of itself, is encouraging and makes for hope. Hope 
that in all of our problems we will continue to keep our 
sense of humor, balance and proportion. On the liberality 
and the love of mediocrity of our readers, then, this scribe 
will rely for that patience and understanding which alone 
will enable us to meekly ply our oar in this tempestuous sea 
of intellectual effort. 

7% Be. 
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THE POT AND THE KETTLE 


So be it! However, until someone shows us that our actior 

amount to more than a tempest in a teapot, we will have ti 
recognize that our resolves accomplished little but the bo. 

ing of our institutional ego. To exert pressure these da 

requires more than resolutions; a group must be able to o 


There was one point, apparently, on which there was a 
tremendous agreement at the recent May Meetings: the 
genuine objection to the many resolutions to the Congress 
and the President. It was pointed out that memorials from 
an organization having no control over either the churches 
or individual members of its denomination could not hope 
to get much of a hearing from its resolves. It would seem 
better, many opined, for local churches to send petitions to 
their own individual congressman, who has to listen to and 
answer the constituents of his district. Hence, it was argued, 
the A.U.A. only wastes precious time by introducing, discus- 
sing and adopting resolutions at the May Meetings which 
could be put to valuable use for educational, inspirational and 
other denominational work. The greatest single value, some 
said, of all of the resolving, discussing, amending, et cetera, 
was that it let many get their oar in on the meetings, let 
off some steam and feel that they had spoken their piece! 


a more imposing trading post location than we possess o 
Beacon Hill. If we are to have our voice heard, a bit m 
elevation and wattage will be needed to transmit our reque: 
using D.C. current, to the powers that wear the earpho: 
on the Potomac flats. It is somehow difficult to associ 
resolutions to the Congress endorsing the Hoover Com 
sion and pleas for the Congress to keep within its bud 
with an organization that is itself operating, interesting] 
enough, on a deficit budget. Perhaps we are more i 
keeping with the times than some of our members “an 
have us believe. J.-B. 


POINT OF ORDER, MR. MODERATOR 


The ava meets once a year to transact an enormous 
volume of business. It is the time when representatives 
from all our churches come together to think and speak of 
their common concerns as a Church. We cannot say enough 
in praise of the kindness, humor and good sense of Mr. 
Charles Bolster who presided over the Annual Meeting this 
year. But we do have a thought which would add little 
time to the meeting and prevent some bruised feelings. Why 
not a period for comments and questions on the general con- 
dition of the Association, its policies and practices? It could 
occupy a half-hour after the reports of our officers and pro- 
vide an opportunity for those with serious queries or diver- 
gent points of view to state their positions. We think such 
a period in the agenda might be more helpful than amend- 
ing amendments to resolutions. We would grant that such a 
period might produce more heat than light, but ‘so does 
the discussion of the resolutions, and at least, in such a period, 
we would all be discussing the health and progress of the one 
cause to which we are all loyally committed—our own liberal 
Church. H. C. M. 


THE DIFFICULT AND THE SINISTER 


There is an interesting contrast here. We are living in a 
complex world where the affairs of men and nations are badly 
tangled. This makes human relationships difficult. There 
are sO many reasons, so many possibilities, so many factors 
in every situation. The mature mind accepts this difficulty 
and painstakingly tries to unravel the tangled threads. The 
insecure and frightened mind mistakes the difficult for the 
sinister. It seeks, and insists upon finding, an enemy who 
has tangled the threads. Then, instead of attacking the prob- 
lem, it attacks the alleged enemy, finds him guilty, denounces 
him and moves on to the next situation, leaving the previous 
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" possesses us—a beginning to the work of understanding : 7 


problem as confused and difficult as it was before. A goo 
many of our problems, international, economic and political 
denominational and personal, could be met more effective 
if people would stop searching for the supposed sinister facto 
and get on with the business of patiently unravelling th 
tangled threads which will eventually have to be done i 
any case. Most of the time the difficult and complex is no 
sinister. It is just difficult and complex. “To burn a man, 
as Castellio said, “is not to prove a doctrine; it is to burn 
man.” In the same way to seek the sinister motive is n 
to solve the problem, it is to find the sinister motive vena 
that is what you wanted to find. We are not giving thi 
observation specific application. But we think it applies t 
Russians and Americans, Humanists and Theists, and even 
Annual Meetings and Convocations. H.C. 4 


A GALLANT GESTURE 


We do not know what Trygve Lie said to Stalin or whe 
Stalin said to him, but we feel a pride in the United Natior 
and its Director General that we wish we could feel in th 
policies of our government. For Mr. Lie the proposition i 
as it was for a late great American, peace itself, not nation 
pride, not fear and hatred of communism, but love of I 
treasure for which we all long. We read that the Preside 
is inclined to be cool towards the suggestions which Lie 
making to him. We are not surprised. But we feel wa 
towards Mr. Lie because he has had the boldness 
imagination to ignore the old fears and animosities and 
use his high and responsible influence for the one goal wo 
pursuing: an end to the armaments race and to the fear 


—— 


reconciliation upon which enduring peace and justice r 


us. His has been the most encouraging act in many a d 
month, " 


UNITARIAN HORIZONS 


- President George D. Stoddard of the University of Illinois, 
o honored the American Unitarian Association by serving 
its Moderator from 1948 to 1950, was not able to be 
= at the annual meetings last month; but he sent a 


ge filled with the high faith and courage that make 

one of the great citizens of the Republic. What kept 
m from being in Boston for Anniversary Week was his 
ligation to represent the United States at the unesco Con- 
rence in Florence, Italy. 

Accompanying his message to the annual meeting was a 
vering letter, from which I want to quote three sentences: 
‘he only helpful effect of Communism is to make us aware 
‘danger — to show us once more where our treasure lies. It 

not primarily in goods, jobs, books, or social services; it is 
x historic persistent sense of freedom. Freedom is our 
sasure.” 
_ There could not be a more heartening word as we begin 
e next quarter-century of our history as an organized body 
id face our responsibilities at this mid-point of the twentieth 
mtury. Ours is perhaps the clearest and most compelling 
ritage of any within the whole range of contemporary re- 
tion, and the essence of that heritage is freedom. This we 
ust preserve and enlarge and perpetuate. Not wealth, nor 
achinery, nor scholarship, nor humanitarian service—im- 
tant as each is in its due place; but freedom, In Kipling’s 
vem, “The Runes on Weland’s Sword,” it is set forth in a 
zen words: 
| “Tt is not given 

For goods or gear 

But for The Thing.” 


“In Earthen Vessels” 


: We have this treasure, inevitably, in earthen vessels; and 
: problems of freedom largely arise because of the inade- 
late character of the external measures and devices by 
nich we seek to hold it for our own use and for our suc- 
ssors. We want to keep it, and so we fence it in. We 
unt to hand it on to our children unimpaired, and so we 
ard it in mouldy parchments. We forget that, like the 
mna in the wilderness, freedom cannot be shut away in 
rage vaults, It is not like money that is placed in a bank 
d thus kept available for use at a later time. If it isn't 
d, it perishes. All this is but an attempt to say that free- 
m is spiritual in its nature, dependent like all spiritual 

ues upon the material circumstances and conditions that 
titute its setting, but at the same time always liable to 
destroyed by the very means we employ to preserve and 


The history of freedom in Oe historic per- 
tent sense of freedom that is our peculiar treasure —is 


a 


b 7 “FREEDOM IS OUR TREASURE” 


but the chronicle of a long series of swings of the pendulum 
between convention and revolt. First comes the brave de- 
parture from the old prison-house of dogma and rigid cult; 
then the determined effort to create for the new freedom a 
tabernacle in which the holy thing may be kept safe and its 
service maintained; and then arises a generation that dis- 
covers the disastrous effect of even the tabernacle of freedom 
upon the thing itself and the cycle begins all over again. 
There is, of course, no final answer, for it is a process and 
not a structure, a continuing growth and not a fixed achieve- 
ment. 


Is There No Finality? 


When we discover this basic fact about the nature of 
freedom, we are apt to resent it. Surely, we say to ourselves, 
it must be one thing or the other — either a spiritual reality 
completely independent of material and organizational de- 
tails, or else a blue-print of a building that can be made by 
hands. If the former, let us have done with all silly attempts 
to embody it in institutions however skilfully planned and 
faithfully upheld; if the latter, let us get to work to build at 
long last the kind of temple that can forever be its shrine. 
One thing or the other—but not this everlasting series of 
actions and reactions, this perpetual alternation of building 
up and tearing down, of serving a tradition only to find that 
it has become a hinderance and not a help. Surely there 
must be some finality somewhere! ; 

Just so long as the natural craving for finality is allowed 
to dominate our thinking and our action, we shall remain in- 
capable of entering fully into our heritage. In the realm of 
social and political affairs, we shall continue under the spell 
of utopianism, clinging to the illusion that we can surely 
find the complete and final answer to the problems of human 
society. In the realm of ethics, we shall remain the slaves 
of the notion that all we need is the final revision of some 
traditional code of morals. In the realm of religion, we shall 
cherish the fond hope that the ultimate truth can be formu- 
lated in the language of human speculation. And these hopes 
will themselves constitute the walls and bars that shut us in. 


But freedom is spiritual. It is alive. It grows. It can- 
not be captured and contained. And this is the source of 
its eternal power over the imagination and affections of men. 
Always the free man will be driven to forsake Egypt — even 
the Egypt of his own best thinking and his own most skilful 
contriving. He will always go on building temples, each 
one nobler than the last but none fully satisfactory; and when 
he forsakes each in turn it will be by faith in freedom that 
he will be driven. 


F. M. E. 
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Lhe Christian 


UNITARIAN 


129TH YEAR 


Author of the monumental two-volume work, A Study of War, Professor Wright 


Dedicated to the freedom of expression of the liberal religious fellowship as a whole 


is one of the world’s foremost scholars in the field of international law. He is an 
active Unitarian layman. His academic career has included terms at Harvard, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, and, since 1923, University of Chicago. He has served as a 
consultant to the Department of State and as technical adviser to the American mem- 
ber of the International Military Tribunal at Nuremberg, Germany. A few years ago 
he was president of the American Association of University Professors, The following 
article is based on material presented to the Tenth Conference on Science, Philosophy 


and Religion. 


U. N.: trapped in embryo 


The world must break the bonds 


and give it the power of arms 


Today the world is divided and the 
United Nations, though growing in: ex- 
perience and able to record a few suc- 
cesses, has not been able to stem the tide 
toward a world divided by an Iron 
Curtain into hostile halves. 

Statesmen are seeking to control the 
situation by increasing the capacity of 
each side to resist aggression by the 
other. Political organization and mili- 
tary preparation by each side in rivalry 
to the other continues, yet the debate 
goes on in the United Nations and many 
voices demand a more effective organ- 
ization of the world society. Perhaps the 
prospects of ameliorating the power 
rivalries and strengthening the world 
society can be understood by analyzing 
the process of societal formation in the 
world as a whole through material inte- 
gration and moral solidarity. 

The making and use of inventions 
continues to shrink the world. More and 
more men in all parts of the world need 
goods, technical skills, and capital from 
distant areas, if they are to maintain their 
economic standards and progress toward 
their social ideals. More and more men 
in all parts of the world are vulnerable 
to disruption of their economies and their 
cultures by influences proceeding from 
remote parts of the world. Such influ- 
ences include radio and printed propa- 
ganda, transportation and commercial 
barriers, airplane-borne and rocket-borne 
bombs. There is no escaping interde- 
pendence. There is no place to hide 
from attack. It is difficult to see how 
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By QUINCY WRIGHT 


men can feel secure in a world divided 
into hostile fragments unless many 
gadgets are uninvented. 


It is also difficult to see how the 
hostile fragments of the world can be 
harmonized without a universal govern- 
ment making and enforcing laws to regu- 
late the relations of men and groups for 
the greatest good. Such a law cannot 
be effective or just unless in the main 
it is made for, and enforced upon, in- 
dividuals rather than states. Some states 
are so big that they can offer sufficient 
resistance to make policing, even by a 
universal organization, resemble war in 
its material aspect. Efforts to coerce a 
state as such strike the innocent with the 
guilty. Such efforts by penalizing peo- 
ple, not for their acts, but for their 
associations, are unjust. The material 
unification of the world flowing from 
invention thus requires political unity, 
through effective laws regulating the 
contacts which that unification makes in- 
evitable. 


One in spirit 

But the vulnerability of peoples to one 
another does not assure friendship. Nor 
does the disaster probable with inade- 
quately controlled hostilities among 
atomically armed powers, assure that 
those powers will accept world govern- 
ment. Assurance of suitable policies 
comes, not from the conditions which 
augment friction nor from the analyses 
which show the remedy, but from the 
state of opinion which may, or may not, 


the Christian AGUS TER 
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link the conditions with the remedy 
Can the public composed of all the 
people of the world develop an adequate 
state of opinion? Is it possible and is i 
probable that a moral solidarity will de 
velop within this public which will make 


on 


the world one in spirit, as well as im 
body? 

It is often suggested that people must 
be led to accept common standards 6 
value and to devote their loyalty to com 
mon symbols and their energy to the 
achievement of common goals, if such 
solidarity of opinion is to be achieved. 

Seen in this way there are ground 
for despair. The world has many sys 
tems of religion, each with an ancien 
tradition and millions of devotees. I 
also has many political and ideologiea 
systems based on assumptions which al 
thought by those who accept them to b 
irrefutable. Must the people of 
world all become Christians, or Moslem 
or Jews, or Buddhists, or Hindus, | 
Confucians, or dialectical materialists, ¢ 
scientific humanists, or Britishers, — 
Americans, or Frenchmen, or Russiar 
or Chinese, if a world society is to | 
achieved? If that is the case, the prt 
pects of world stability are not good. 

Efforts have been made to discot 
common elements in all the re 
and ideologies and polities, and eff 
have also been made to formulate — 
universal aspirations of human nat 
which every man will intuitively ac 


e he understands them. Such an ef- 
- is to be found in the work of the 
ited Nations, maturing in the autumn 
1948 in the Universal Declaration of 
man Rights. Can these standards of 
aan freedom and social welfare pro- 
. sufficient roots for a universal cul- 
> which might permit the develop- 
it of world laws acceptable to so 
a proportion of the peoples that 
yy may be effectively enforced upon 
: dissident minority? 

[t is to be observed that the Soviet 
ntries, although they did not vote 
nst the Universal Declaration in the 
meral Assembly, did not vote for it, 
_the debate disclosed that agreement 
m terms sometimes concealed dis- 
eement upon their meaning. 


UNESCO has obtained the opinions 
philosophers and scholars on each 
e of the Iron Curtain upon the mean- 
of the word “democracy.” The re- 
show that opinion is almost uni- 
sally favorable to democracy, a con- 
ion which did not exist in the 1930's 
en nazism and fascism were frankly 
‘i-democratic. It is hoped that assent 
the symbol may gradually lead to 
eement upon its meaning in both 
ory and practice. If all can accept 
coln’s formula that democracy means 
vernment of, by, and for the people, 
may then be willing to interpret the 
” as meaning government which most 
the people willingly obey, thus con- 
ng the need of coercion to a small 
ority. Furthermore, the West, in its 
phasis upon government widely par- 
ipated in “by” the people, may also 
ognize that democracy implies gov- 
ament “for” the benefit of the people, 
d thus see an aspect of democracy in 
» Soviet “people's democracy” which 
ims to labor for economic welfare and 
2 elevation of a backward people, even 
in fact it sacrifices individual liberty 
free elections. Furthermore, the 
st may recognize that democracy im- 
es not only government “for” the 
ple, but also government “by” the 
ople, and so may acknowledge aspects 
democracy in the Western countries, 
en though freedom of enterprise re- 
ts in wide inequalities and freedom of 
ion delays policy formation. Grad- 


] aspects of democracy may be, in 
e circumstances, conflicting. Democ- 
y implies in the varied conditions of 
an environment and society, a prop- 
valance among popular support of, 
pular participation in, and popular 
efit from, government, and a popular 
ance among liberty, equality, and fra- 

ity. Whether ceaseless thought upon 
abiguous terms which have been emo- 
ally ted can contribute to 
ent, intellectual “and practical, is 


; 
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the problem with which vuNesco is 
struggling. 

Anthropologists, as well as nationalists 
and the religious, tend to be skeptical of 
a living culture built synthetically with- 
out roots in the past of the group and in 
the early education of its members. An- 
thropologists point out that supreme 
values are the consequence of the pro- 
longed experience of the individual and 
the group in adapting biological urges 
and social traditions to the special cir- 
cumstances of physical and social envi- 
ronment. Because of the diversities of 
inheritance, tradition and environment, 
it is not to be expected that different 
people will accept the same supreme 
values. They therefore suggest that the 
hope for agreement rests, not on accept- 
ance by all of a universal culture or re- 
ligion or ideology or nationality, but 
upon general cultivation of a spirit of 
tolerance of, and respect for, diversity. 
Agreement, it is suggested, may be 
achieved on temporary and secular rules 
to mark boundaries, regulate procedures, 
and forbid excesses, even among peoples 
whose ultimate values are different. 


Peace—a higher value 

Yet tolerance implies some hierarchy 
of values. If I tolerate your beliefs 
which I consider false, it is only because 
I consider peace a higher value than the 
immediate conversion of the world to 
what I consider the truth. If I submit 
to procedures of settlement which may 
fail to give what I consider justice, it is 
only because I consider peace a higher 
value than justice, unless, indeed, I have 
concluded that the procedure itself, 
whatever decision may emerge from it, 
is the embodiment of justice. A spirit 
of “live and let live” does therefore im- 
ply universal acceptance of some values 
as superior within the super-group, how- 
ever much freedom individuals and sub- 
groups may enjoy to entertain doubts 
and to hold different convictions in their 
private attitudes, and in their public 
opinions which do not unduly impinge 
upon others. 


If world culture confines itself to in- 
sistence upon the supreme value of ob- 
serving certain temporal and procedural 
rules, and leaves groups free to maintain 
their own cultures and opinions in so far 
as they do not interfere with others, it 
may have a chance of becoming univer- 
sally accepted. If law does not seek to 
enforce a universal standard of justice, 
but rather to prevent those acts of fraud 
and violence which practically everyone 
recognizes to be injustice, it may have a 
chance of being efficiently administered 
throughout the world community. 

Let us not be too optimistic. The 
halves of the world are thought of as 


The United Nations cannot develop 
from its embryonic condition, except 
as the people of the world, moderat- 
ing their national loyalties, identify 
themselves with its symbols and its 


goals. 


divided by ideologies of totalitarian com- 
munism and liberal democracy. The 
world, however, is also divided into 
halves one of which, with a low birth 
rate, a low death rate, and a relatively 
stagnant population, seeks a continually 
rising standard of living by devoting it- 
self to increasing production through in- 
vention and technology. The other half 
with a high birth rate, a high death rate, 
and a rapidly rising population, eats up 
whatever gains accrue through improved 
technology, and continues in poverty, 
ready to sacrifice liberty to a government 
which promises to expand the area which 
it occupies, to control the resources 
which it needs, and to distribute the in- 
adequate production more equally. 

Adam Smith thought the superior 
technology of their armies could defend 
the “opulent and_ civilized” nations 
against the “poor and barbarous” nations. 
Winston Churchill has said that the air- 
borne atom bomb in the possession of 
the United States has been the main in- 
fluence in stopping the Soviet hordes 
from swarming to the Channel and the 
Pyrenees. Such equilibria between tech- 
nical skills and human masses become 
less stable, as the people depending 
upon skill become humane and those de- 
pending on mass acquire skills. Is a rec- 
onciliation between these systems of 
population and economy possible? The 
West is today seeking to defend itself 
not only by superior arms, but also by 
efforts to elevate the standards of living 
of the peoples of the other half of the 
world, in the hope that they may become 
more interested in the standards of liv- 
ing than in the abundance of life. The 
East is not averse to higher standards of 
living, and it resents the wide areas 
which to it are still relatively unpopu- 
lated in which the West lives and pros- 
pers. The problems of population, geog- 
raphy, technology and ideology are in- 
tertwined. Although ideological con- 
flicts are of most immediate importance 
in world tensions, divergent economic 
conditions are a long run factor which 
cannot be neglected. 

Concern for humanity 
The foregoing discussion suggests that 


a culture capable of becoming universal 
under present conditions should be am- 
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U. N.: trapped in embryo 


biguous in ultimate standards, precise in 
immediate procedures, scientific in meth- 
ods, and tolerant of the diverse opinions 
and standards of its individuals and 
groups. Such a culture implies concern 
for humanity rather than for particular 
groups, concern for freedom rather than 
for conformity, reliance upon observation 
rather than upon intuition, and accept- 
ance of relativity rather than of dogma. 

World solidarity implies not only some 
universal standards, but also certain 
symbols of common loyalty and certain 
goals of common effort. The great ce- 
ment of large political societies has been 
the possibility of conflict with an external 
enemy. The common defense of the na- 
tion to which all are loyal has figured 
more largely in constitutional declara- 
tions and political practices than has the 
common welfare or the common estab- 
lishment of justice. The world as a 
whole cannot organize defense against 
an external enemy. It can only organize 
against internal enemies, such as civil 
dissension or general poverty. 

The United States organized a more 
perfect union in 1787, partly because 
the people feared reconquest by Britain, 
partly because they feared the growing 
hostility among certain of the states, and 
partly because they recognized the pos- 
sibility of economic gains through freer 
internal commerce. The constitutional 
provisions against internal dissension, 
however, were interpreted in 1861 by 
the South as permitting secession and by 
the North as requiring opposition to the 
seceding states. The difference was 
solved by a process which in the con- 
stitutional theory of the successful North 
was police action to suppress rebellion, 
but in the theory of the defeated South, 
and in its material characteristics, was 
war between states. The incident sug- 
gests that loyalty had moved from the 
symbols and goals of the states to the 
wider symbols and goals of the United 
States unequally in different sections of 
the country. The growth of the wider 
loyalties among some may have aug- 
mented the narrowed loyalties among 
others and vice versa. 


If world culture confines itself to 
insistence upon the supreme value 
of observing certain temporal and 
procedural rules, and leaves groups 
free to maintain their own cultures 
and opinions in so far as they do not 
interfere with others, it may have a 
chance of becoming universally 


accepted. 
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The United Nations has set itself the 
object of maintaining international peace 
and security, but each of its principal 
members has reserved the power to 
defend its own peace and security. Each 
places its natienal sovereignty higher 
than the peace of the world in its hier- 
archy of political goals. The Charter 
recognizes other common objectives, re- 
spect for human rights, promotion of so- 
cial and economic welfare, and the 
establishment of conditions favorable to 
justice. The Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, the Trusteeship Council, the Inter- 
national Court of Justice, and the Spe- 
cialized Agencies are organized to 
achieve these objectives, but the juris- 
diction of the Court is limited and the 
powers of the other agencies go little be- 
yond recommendation. Law can be 
made only among the states that con- 
sent, and can be enforced within the ter- 
ritory of each state only through its own 
agencies. 


Although the United Nations has been 
declared by the International Court of 
Justice to be a jural personality with re- 
sponsibilities and powers, and with 
rights and duties, it lacks adequate capa- 
city to reach decisions and to enforce its 
decisions upon its members or upon in- 
dividuals within the states. It is a world 
government only in embryo. 


Their hope for justice 


This situation can hardly be remedied 


rapidly without such coercion of 
dent states that the result would be v 
It is by no means certain that it can 
remedied by gradual evolution, beca 
the nations are not likely to feel justi 
in abandoning their arms and rely 
upon the world organization to defe 
them, until that organization has — 
political and military power to do 
The United Nations cannot get 1 
power until the states have permittec 
to acquire more military power tl 
they have. Such an act implies a g 
eral consent to sufficient world gove 
ment at a given moment. Neither eff 
tive coercion nor sufficient consent see 
likely in the near future. The Uni 
Nations cannot develop from its emk 
onic condition, except as the people 
the world, moderating their natio 
loyalties, identify themselves with 

symbols and its goals. But they will. 
have faith in the United Nations wl 
it is powerless. It cannot become pow 
ful until they have faith in it. 

The solution may be found in a s 
by step process. By concentrating 
the next step for improving the str 
ture of the United Nations and for bui 
ing an opinion which will support t 
step, conditions may develop which 
make another step possible. History a 
experience may solve a problem wh 
defies the application of analysis a 
logic. Politics and science in collabo 
tion may meet the needs of the worl 
peoples divided, except in their need 
peace and their hope for justice. 


To be read at my funeral... 
by HENRY H. GRIFFITHS 


Following is the text of a memorandum left by a member of the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Des Moines, and read by the minister, the Rev. Charles W. Phil- . 
lips, at the memorial service recently. Mr. Phillips informs the Register: “Mr. 
Griffiths was, at the time of death, the oldest practicing lawyer in the city of 
Des Moines. He was genuinely liked, and deeply, all over town, and very, very 
much by the Des Moines Church. On Palm Sunday we dedicated a large five- 


pointed candelabra as a permanent memorial to him. 
member of many organizations, and generously supported with time and money 

everything from Temperance Societies to the National Conference of Christians - 
and Jews, and from the World Federalists to the Des Moines Interracial Commis- _ 
sion. His services to the Iowa Unitarian Association in various offices, in enor- 
mous amounts of work, and likewise to the Des Moines church, were truly 


extraordinary.” 


“As before indicated in my private memo, death is a friendly thing, ne 
enemy. As Ingersoll put it, ‘No one should fear to meet what all have 
“While we all love life, yet birth and death are akin — both friendly, 
ushering in and a going out. I believe the good we do and the efforts we m 
persist; that as we strive for higher ideals and finer things, by so much we: 
the race and help it to achieve its final goal. Or, as there is probably no 


. 
1 
... Mr. Griffiths was a . 


goal, we help the race on its way up towards its highest and best. And s 


this sense we are immortal and our influence a 

“I have had such a busy struggle in life, so much of the fine and whole: 
so little of the sordid and mean, that I am deeply grateful to my parent 
those who helped make up my environment. I have lived deep 


“So death is a friend, whose coming one should neither hasten nor se 


delay.” 


persists. — 


and 


MAY MEETINGS EXTRA 


Supplement to The Christian Register, June, 1950 


eligion for a new age of reason 
125th anniversary Unitarian theme 


Ceynote of this year’s May Meetings was 

ed in the over-all theme, “Religion for 
New Age of Reason.” The week was 
tked by a sober look into the future, and 
oncerted effort to determine the role of 
ral religion in the years ahead. This was 
phasized by the convocation ceremonies 
ebrating the 125th anniversary of the 
lerican Unitarian Association, when two 
ys were set aside for serious thinking 
yut the “dangers we face,” considerations 
“the prospects for a new age of reason,” 
uel discussions on “Religion and the 
wth of the Free Mind,” “Religion and 
‘Growth of Freedom in Society,” “Reli- 
nm and the Growth of Individual Respon- 
lity,” and “Religion and the Growth of 
bility in Society.” A final session dis- 
sed the “things we must do” under the 
e, “Religion and the Requirements for 
New Age of Reason.” 


it was obvious that Unitarians were aware 
it important traditions have been estab- 
wed since the spring day in 1825—it was 
ty 26—when the American Unitarian As- 
dation was formally organized in Boston; 
t their eyes, and the eyes of their fellow- 
erals of other denominations who joined 
the anniversary convocation last month, 
re not fixed on the past. It was the fu- 
e that concerned them. 


About half of the participants in the con- 
sation were Unitarian leaders; but as Dr. 
ederick May Eliot, president of the ava, 
inted out some weeks before, “Our 125th 
piversary will not be a narrowly de- 
minational event. We are trying to as- 
nble the best brains we can, to sit down 
th us and consider the future of the 
eral position.” 
The convocation was divided into six 
rts: an opening session, four panel dis- 
ssions, each of which had its own modera- 
, three main speakers, and two ques- 
ners, and a final session. The opening 
Sion took place on Tuesday evening; and 
day Wednesday was devoted to the 
4er parts of the convocation, all of which 
Il be reported chronologically in the ac- 
unt which follows. 


Press coverage excellent 
It is probably true that no Unitarian An- 
versary Week was ever more fortunate in 
| press coverage. Appearing in Collier's 
i just in time so that reprints could 
Tends to all delegates in Boston was an 
entitled “Mr. Mac Shocks ’Em,” writ- 


Richard L. Neuberger. This article 
as sub-titled, “A banker who finds time to 


run a newspaper and a college startles people 
into taking another look at their opinions.” 
The article was illustrated with color photo- 
graphs showing Mr. Mac and the Rev. 
Richard Steiner talking on the steps of the 
Portland Unitarian church, and with other 
color photographs showing various activities 
of Mr. Mac, the moderator and titular head 
of the American Unitarian Association. Since 
Collier's has a circulation of 3,200,000, the 
public was widely informed about the new 
Unitarian moderator even before the May 
Meetings began. 

Then, on May 21, the opening day of 
Anniversary Week, the Associated Press re- 
leased a news feature about Unitarianism, 
giving some details of its glorious traditions, 
famous adherents and hopes for the future. 
This article was printed in many news- 
papers scattered all over the country. The 
Associated Press also distributed a news 
story every day during Anniversary Week, 


as did the United Press, Religious News 
Service and various other channels of com- 
munication. Of course the Boston press 
gave the events of the week very generous 
coverage, each new edition describing the 
events as they occurred. Morning and 
evening, the Unitarian convention was front 
page news. 


Anniversary Week opens 


The week opened on Sunday, May 21, 
with an open house in the headquarters of 
the General Alliance. This was followed 
by the 19th annual Junior Choir Festival 
at the First Church in Boston in which more 
than 400 children from thirty-one different 
Unitarian churches in New England took 
part, under the direction of Miss Frances 
Wood of the Division of Education. This 
colorful annual event received the high 
plaudits of music lovers. 

In the evening, the anniversary sermon 
was delivered at the Arlington Street 
Church by the Rev. H. Stewart Carter, 
president of the International Association 
for Religious Freedom and minister of 
Memorial Church, Cambridge, England, 
who was here as guest of the aua. 


“Mr. Mac” looks on smilingly (left) as Dr. Frederick May Eliot, president of the ava, 
presents the Second Annual Award of the Association “in recognition of distinguished 
service to the cause of liberal religion” to Dr. Samuel Atkins Eliot, at the 125th An- 


niversary Banquet last month. Moderator 


MacNaughton and President Eliot, together 


with other longtime friends of “Dr. Sam” offered poignant reminiscences of Unitarian- 
ism’s elder statesman, who, 50 years ago to the day, had been elected as president 
of the ava (a position he occupied with honor for 29 years) and who, 50 years ago, 
had established the International Association for Liberal Christianity and Religious 


Freedom. (Boston Herald) 
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On Monday the General Alliance held its 
60th annual meeting, discussed a slate of 
resolutions, and listened to Mrs. Lillian K. 
Watford, who gave the main address. Mrs. 
Watford is legislative consultant for the 
United Council of Church Women and 
Washington representative of the Northern 
Baptist Council on Christian Social Prog- 
ress. Mrs. Margot Pieksen of St. Louis 
president of the Alliance, made headline 
news in the afternoon papers (“Unitarian 
Leader Flays Witch Hunting”) when she 
spoke out against two patterns of conduct 
which she characterized as “diabolical”— 
witch hunting and the H bomb. The other 
events of Monday included a meeting of 
the Unitarian Pacifists Fellowship with A. J. 
Muste, executive secretary of the Fellow- 
ship of Reconciliation as the speaker. His 
subject was “The Bomb-Maker and the 
Peace Maker: Which Hour for Man?” The 
Religious Arts Guild presented a citation 
dinner honoring William Roger Greeley of 
Lexington, Mass., and Ronald P. Jones of 
Oxford, England, for their contribution to 
the field of architecture in America and 
England. 

“avy in the News” was the subject of the 
American Unitarian Youth dinner, which 
was addressed by Paul B. Henniges, di- 
rector, and Leon Hopper, field secretary. 

» The day closed with a fellowship party 
for all delegates. 

Tuesday was featured by meetings of the 


Division of Education and of the Unitarian - 


Sunday School Society. Participating were 
Miss Frances W. Wood, Mrs. Sophia L. 
Fahs, Dr. Merrill E. Bush, the Rev. Ernest 
W. Kuebler, director of the Division, and 
Dr. Angus H. McLean, a member of the 
faculty of The Theologlical School of St. 
Lawrence University in Canton, N. Y., who 
gave the main address on the subject, 
“Evaluation and Trends of Our Religious 
Education.” 

A service to commemorate “The Living 
Tradition of the Unitarian Ministry” in 
honor of deceased ministers and in welcome 
to new ministers, emphasizing a continu- 
ing tradition, was held in the afternoon at 
the First Church, with the Rev. Robert 
Raible giving the address and the Rev. Dan 
Huntington Fenn, director of the Depart- 
ment of the Ministry of the ava, honoring 
the men who have gone and welcoming 
those who have come. 


Meetings of many other independent 
Unitarian organizations were held through- 
out the day. Dr. Giza Benkovich, former 
chief surgeon at the British Red Cross Hos- 
pital for displaced persons in Bad Behburg, 
Germany, spoke at the Unitarian Service 
Committee dinner. At the annual meet- 
ing and dinner of the Unitarian Fellowship 
for Social Justice a citation was tendered to 
Dr. John Haynes Holmes honoring him for 
the many social issues which he has es- 
poused. 

In the evening the first session of the 
125th anniversary convocation opened. 


First session optimistic 


The theme of the opening session was: 
“These Dangers We Face; Religion and 
the Prospects for a New Age of Reason.” 
The chairman was Ernest B. MacNaughton, 
Moderator-Designate of the ava; and the 
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speakers were Everett Moore Baker, dean of © 
students, M.IL.T.; Joseph C. Harsch, chief 


of the Washington News Bureau of The 


Christian Science Monitor; and John Holmes, 


Re of English literature at Tufts Col- 
ege. 

Mr. Baker pointed out that the search 
for truth in our day has been clouded by an 
emotional urge for security. 

Mr. Harsch, presented his interpretation 
of the shape of our political world today, 
first urging a long-range perspective. Far 
from being fearful of Russian world domina- 
tion, he pointed out that Russia’s position in 
the world is not nearly so strong in Eastern 
Europe as it was five years ago and that 


popular acceptance in Finland, Yugoslavia, — 


Albania, and other countries, for the Soviet 
system, is lessening. Not all the weight is 
with Russia by any means in the current 


power struggle, he pointed out, emphasiz- 


ing that we must not open up opportunities 
for Russia by withdrawing from our allies. 
He did not believe that war with Russia is 
inevitable, feeling rather that we are holding 
our own, although at a high price. Mr. 
Harsch held that the power struggle was 
inevitable from the beginning; that Russia 
had made great gains which she was unable 
to consolidate and which she is now losing 
in many places; he found it hopeful that the 
United States is no longer isolationist and 
concluded that stability has a chance of 
developing in our world. 

The final speaker, John Holmes, read 
from his poetry the record of his own per- 
sonal growth from a self-centered, isolated 
individual to one conscious of his organic 


bonds to society and ensuing responsibility. 


The session closed with the singing of 
a hymn whose words were written by John 
Holmes. 

On Wednesday, almost the entire day 
was given over to sessions of the convoca- 
tion, with two discussion panels in the 
morning and two in the afternoon, and with 
the closing convocation session in the even- 
ing. Other meetings included those of the 
Cosmotheist Society, the Unitarian Christian 
Fellowship, which was addressed by the 
Rev. Preston Bradley of the Peoples Church 
of Chicago; and various alumni meetings. 


Four panels discuss issues 


Panel A had as its moderator Bernice 
Brown Cronkhite, dean of the Graduate 
School at Radcliffe College. Speakers were 
McGeorge Bundy, lecturer on government, 
Harvard University; Katharine F, Lenroot, 
Chief of the U. S. Children’s Bureau; and 
Arthur Edward Murphy, professor of phi- 
losophy at Cornell University. The ques- 
tioners were James Luther Adams, professor 
of religious ethics, University of Chicago, 
and Karl W. Deutsch, professor of history 
at M. I. T. 

Miss Katharine F. Lenroot spoke first. 
She said that the child derives his faith from 
his earliest emotional experiences and that 
these establish his relationships with God, 
in terms of personal emotional security. 

Miss Lenroot said: “Without such emo- 
tional security and faith, the individual is 
tossed and driven, and may easily accept 
and value authoritarian rather than demo- 


_ Dudley Weinberg, Rabbi of Temple Oh 
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basic emotional component of a vital 
gion.” ? . Seba 
Mr. Bundy asserted that religion i 
necessary attribute of the free mind wh 
he said, must be “free in service to « 
higher than material or human 
means service, but free service i: 
The man or institution which w 
the role of God-on-earth must be our ene 
For freedom is the service of God, 
nothing less,” he said. ~ ; 
Warning against “identification of the 
timate with the parochial,” Profe: 
il stated that such identification * 
rests the growth of freedom at local ; 
arbitrary boundaries.” He called for fe 
in spiritual realities which men can disc 
when their eyes and minds and hearts’ 
open. “Only such a faith is great ¢ 
generous enough to speak today for ne 
ed community of understanding in a 
terly divided world.” = 
Panel B speaks — ; 
Panel B, meeting at the same time 
Panel A, had Harry C. Meserve, minister 
the Unitarian church in San Francisco, 
moderator. Speakers were Roger N. Be 
win, former director, American G:. 
Liberties Union; Ernest A. Johnson, ‘$s 
retary-treasurer, Building and Construct! 
Trades Council of Metropolitan Bost 
and Walter White, executive secretary, } 
tional Association for the Advancement 
Colored People. The questioners 


on 


Shalom of Boston, and Leslie T, Pe nit 
ton, minister of the First Unitarian Chui 
of Chicago. ihre j 
Mr. White spoke first and raised 
question: Is the day of the white man de 
in the East? At least, he asserted, for 
arrogance and violence will not servell 
hold him in power. The boundaries 
freedom, he said, are getting more n 
and today religion stands convicted o 
porting practises based on the doctine 
racial and economic superiority. - | 
Mr. Baldwin countered that the color! 
races have been admitted to the family 
nations during the last five years—the fi 
time in recent history. He added that : 
ganized labor has gained political pow 
and that recent years have seen an 
ordinary transfer of power from ver 
to the many.” To this he added a rem 
that women have been given the franch 
within recent years in many places. _ 
Mr. Baldwin asserted that we must 
faith for most people would rath 
promise than fight. He admitted t 
is an assumption, but hoped that 
reasonable one. He said that dicta 
never settle anything—they postpo 
tlement. He then reminded his a 
that no Eastern or European religion | 
social gospel—this seems to be 
American,” 7 (0k eae arene 
Audience participation in the que: 
ing had developed some very lively 
cussion as the session closed, — 


“Religion and the Growth 
Responsibility,” _and i 
considering the first ther 


i ie 


msl ility. Mr. Brewster 
e satisfaction we derive 
tributions to society is 
that there is a higher 
y being useful. Here, he 
a of religion. 
wed by Margaret Mead, as- 
r of ethnology of the Ameri- 
atural History. Miss Mead 
t the growth of ethics is 
a projection of the parent-child 
wherein trust and doubt and 
of sin have their origin. His- 
she said, Protestantism has been 
concerned with guilt than with 
red against giving a child 
t of impossible ideals to follow—such 
king him to be absolutely honest when 
an see for himself that his parents 
She warned also against too much 
on reason with disregard for other 
; factors. 

was followed by a keenly critical 
given by Louis N. Ridenour, Jr., 
of the Graduate School, University 
inois. Said Mr. Ridenour (who four 
go wrote the book, There Is No De- 


, no metaphysical absolute is dis- 
e. Mr. Brewster’s higher values may 
smely productive notions in terms 

vane human behavior; but there 
scientific evidence that man is more 
machine or that he was put here 
' particular purpose.” There were 
ery lively give-and-take between Mr. 
ir and Miss Mead, to the immense 
nt of the audience. 


Panel D debates 


el D, meeting at the same time, con- 

“Religion and the Growth of Sta- 
Society.” The moderator was Arthur 
mb, professor of government at 
the three speakers were Dean A. 
eneral director of Massachusetts 
al Hospital; Blair Fraser, Ottawa edi- 
f McLean’s Magazine; and James P. 
rg, economist and author. The ques- 
ere Irving R. Murray, minister of 
Unitarian Church of Pittsburgh; 

‘en B. Walsh, professor of Russian 
at Syracuse University. 

Varburg, speaking first, declared 
function of religion is “to help men 
en, living in a period of kaleido- 
change and resulting tension, to pre- 
e unchanging values of faith with- 
science becomes ged the 
d or evil, and without which 
or flounders in a morass of un- 


ity School; 


“From the point of view of the 


| Dr. Clark, the third speaker, said, “Not 


until all our people can truly exemplify 


“each of us can have the opportunity for de- 
velopment and initiative that will enable 
each to contribute his best efforts toward the 
growth of all productivity in our science.” 


Closes convocation 


The closing session of the 125th anniver- 
sary convocation took place Wednesday 
evening with the theme, “These Things We 
Must Do: Religion and the Requirements 
for a New Age of Reason.” Chairman was 
Frederick May Eliot, president of the ava; 
and speakers were Edward T. Dickinson, 
Jr., director of program relations, Economic 
Cooperation Administration; John C, Sch- 
roeder, professor of homiletics, Yale Divin- 
and Archibald MacLeish, 
Boylston professor of rhetoric and oratory, 
Harvard University. 

Mr. Dickinson’s speech is expected to be 
printed in full in a future issue of the 
Register. ae 

Mr. Schroeder said that the pre-eminent 
task before us is to devise a theology ade- 
quate for our times. He pointed out that 
today, religion in the non-liberal church has 
more strength than religion in the liberal 
churches and warned that it is an illusion 
to affirm that education necessarily gives 
us moral insight. The comfortable religion 
and the optimism of the 19th century were 
lost, he pointed out, after 1914. 

The final speaker was Archibald Mac- 
Leish, former Congressional Librarian and 
presently Boylston professor of rhetoric and 
oratory at Harvard. Mr. MacLeish said 
that the most serious question which has 
confronted America since the Civil War is 
this: What has happened to our traditional 
American belief in personal decency, indi- 
vidual integrity, sportsmanship and courage 
if a Senator McCarthy can shake us, as 
he has done, with wild and unsubstantiated 
charges, so that we suspect our neighbors, 
question our leadership, and doubt our- 
selves? 

This, he said, is a warning “of real and 
present danger.” First is the danger of 
“living for hatred instead of for hope.” If the 
prevention of the spread of communism 
becomes the most important thing in our 
lives—more important than our own positive 
American program; if it becomes more 
important to catch Communists than to be 
American—then we are going to end up 
with our hopes twisted in the shape of our 
hatreds, he said. 

A second danger is that of determining 
all questions by the criterion of whether 
or not the issue is pro-Communist or anti- 
Communist. Many major problems can’t 
be answered in this black-and-white man- 
ner, he warned. 

Calling for a reaffirmation of be ng 
integrity, honesty, and courage of the indivi- 
dual Mr. Macteish warned against all 


authoritarians. Director Franco is “as 


‘freedom of 


*% 


authoritarian, as hidedy, and as false as 
Stalin,” he reminded. He urged us to be- 
lieve that “democracy is the most reliable 
political structure in the world because it 
is a moral structure as well,” and to aim 
our ideals at the survival of individual 
freedom versus any system, such as party, 
church, state, or other organization. 

Mr. MacLeish was applauded to thr raf- 
ters, 


Business sessions open 


The 125th annual business meeting of the 
American Unitarian Association was held 
in the auditorium of the Arlington Street 
Church on Thursday, May 25, with Charles 
S. Bolster of Cambridge acting as modera- 
tor pro tem in the absence of Moderator 
George D. Stoddard, who was abroad on a 
U. N. assignment. Greetings from the 
British General Assembly of Unitarian 
Churches were presented by Ronald P. 
Jones of Oxford; and reports were heard 
from the Board of Directors, the treasurer, 
and the president of the United Unitarian 
Appeal, the Special Committee on Uni- 
versalist-Unitarian Union, the president of 
the ava and others. During the course of 
the day, the following resolutions were acted 
upon: 

A resolution calling for the “use of 
public funds for food and health services 
to all children whether attending sec- 
tarian or public schools,” was rejected. 

A resolution opposing the Mundt-Fer- 
guson Bill “and all similar legislation 
penalizing free thought or opinion” was 
approved. 

A resolution supporting “the objectives 
outlined in the Hoover Commission re- 
port” was adopted. 

A resolution was adopted urging “the 
President of the United States to create 
immediately a non-partisan committee of 
distinguished citizens with the responsi- 
bility for studying the present procedures 
of Congress, of the President’s Loyalty 
Boards and of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation in investigating the loyalty of 
citizens, and recommending improved 
procedures which would offer adequate 
protection of the government from agents 
of foreign powers while protecting the 
freedoms and reputations of innocent 
persons.” 

On the subject of federal aid to edu- 
cation it was resolved and approved that 
the AUA should urge upon Congress “the 
passage of legislation which will grant 
substantial financial aid to public tax-sup- 
ported schools, conducted without segre- 
gation or discrimination, on such terms as 
will equalize as far as possible the educa- 
tional opportunities of the youth of all 
states and all elements of the population; 
and on such terms as will leave the schools 
free of all federal interference with the 
teaching and local au- 
tonomy.”’ 

A resolution submitted by the presi- 
dent of the AUA, Dr. Frederick May 
Eliot, was passed, urging a “renewed em- 
phasis upon the practice of regular at- 
tendance at the services of worship in 
our churches as the first obligation of 
church members,” and calling for “an 
energetic campaign to enlist in the ranks 
of the Unitarian ministry the ablest and 
most consecrated youth of our household 
of faith.” By amendment, this was ex- 
tended to include various church officials 
as well as min 
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A resolution condemning “interfer- 


ence with the free expression of religious 


views” and vigorously protesting the ac- 
tion of Radio Station WLAW on April 17, 


1949, in censoring the Easter sermon of 


Rey. eenetil L. Patton, was passed. 

A resolution was defeated which called 
upon President Truman and the State 
Department to “initiate negotiations 
through the United Nations to: (1) break 
down the barriers of East-West trade; 
(2) create effective peace treaties with 
Germany and Japan; (3) effect inter- 
national control and limitation of both 
traditional and atomic armaments.” 
However, a substitute resolution by Rev. 
Paul N. Carnes of Youngstown, O., was 
adopted, in which the AUA ealls upon 
the President and the State Department 
to remain open for negotiations with 
Russia within the framework of the Unit- 
ed Nations and resolving that the United 
States should work through the United 
Nations and seek its development into 
a world federation, open to all nations, 
based upon law sustained by protective 
force.” 

A final resolution was adopted urg- 
ing that measures be taken to make sur- 
plus foods available to people in need. 


Unitarian-Universalist Federal Union 


Rev. George N. Marshall of the Unitarian 
church in Plymouth, Mass., reported for the 
Special Committee on Unitarian-Universalist 
Union and pointed out that 75.7 per cent 
(270 parishes ) of the Unitarian churches 
have voted in favor of establishing a Uni- 
tarian Commission on Federal Union, con- 
sisting of seven members “to be chosen from 
nominations made by the Nominating Com- 
mittee of the Association, to develop a 
specific and comprehensive plan for federal 
union of the two denominations.” 

Said Mr. Marshall, in part: “Inasmuch as 
the resolution adopted at the General Con- 
ference of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation in Portland last August asked for 
only a 51 per cent vote or 182 churches, the 
present vote of 75.7 per cent representing 


close to 100 churches above the required — 


minimum is an overwhelming endorsement 
on the part of our parishes and people of 
their interest and good faith in the proposi- 
tion of a federation of our Unitarian and 
Universalist denominational activities. This 
vote has demonstrated to the Universalists, 
as to the world, the good faith and interest 
of Unitarians in the proposition of a liberal 
church union. At every step of the way, our 
Unitarian action has been paralleled by a 
similar Universalist action demonstrating an 
equal and comparable interest and support 
of this proposition. Today we must recog- 
nize that the Universalists have concretely 
expressed in their parish meetings a grass 
roots expression towards this same goal.” 

These sentiments were emphasized a mo- 
ment later when Dr. Robert S. Cummins, 
_ general secretary of the Universalist Church 
of America, reported for his denomination 
as executive head of his church. Said Dr. 
Cummins, in part: “Our parishes are still 
voting, and as many as 120 additional bal- 
lots may be cast; but I am able to report 
to you that as of this moment the vote is 
already substantially ‘Yes.’ It now becomes 
our task to join hands in building a brother- 
hood universal. . . . It is vain to hope that 
men can join in the building of one world 
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ism can sthists no nae es it. 
with righteous indignation upon Federal 
and World Councils of Churches whose 
pharisaism bars from membership those 
who, with conscience, cannot conform to 
the pattern prescribed; but we must never 


be found guilty of that same sin. Exclu- _ 


sion is an equally ugly thing, be it ‘evangeli- 
cal’ or ‘liberal.’ Ours must be a fellowship 
whose unshut gates will be forever open to 
all who desire to enter. 

“The cement that binds in our case is 
not a set of theological beliefs agreed upon, 
but a voluntary association of persons and 
groups of persons coming together for a 
purpose: to serve the common good. 

“It is our responsibility to make it un- 
mistakably clear that into this wider fellow- 
ship of ours all are welcome (not as a mat- 
ter of tolerance but as a matter of course): 
unitarian and trinitarian, non-Christian and 
Christian, colored and colorless, theist, 
humanist, agnostic. Faith for today’s world 
that is circumscribed by dogma is as un- 
thinkable as it is unworkable.” 

At the end of the day, Dr. Frederick 
May Eliot, president of the ava, in an inter- 
view with the press, expressed great joy 
that the project of a federal union had pro- 
gressed so well. He indicated that meet- 
ings of both denominations in 1951 would 
probably consider specific plans which, if 
all goes well, can be adopted by both de- 
nominations in 1952. He expressed the 
hope that this might be the beginning of 
much closer cooperation between all liberal 
groups in America. 


Officers elected 


As the business meeting recessed at noon, 
Dr. Eliot announced a special collection 
and urged generous giving, with a goal of 
$500 to help bring an Icelandic student to 
Smith College; and he also urged that the 
giving be especially generous so that any- 
thing over $500 could be sent for the re- 
lief of Winnipeg. A later count showed 
that $730.10 had been collected from an 
audience which was clearly in a generous 
mood. 

The following officers were elected, a to- 
tal of 998 ballots being cast: moderator for 
two years, Ernest Boyd MacNaughton of 
Portland, Ore; treasurer, George G. Davis 
of Needham, Mass.; nine regional vice- 
presidents: Albert Bowen, M. D., of Boul- 
es Colorado; Rev. Angus Cameron of 
Montreal, Canada; Nathaniel L. Harris of 
Dedham, Mass.; Leonard M. Hunting of 
Portland, Ore.; Oscar S. Nelson of Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Rev. Tracy M. Pullman of Detroit, 
Mich.; J. Ray Shute of Monroe, N. C.; Ken- 
neth B. White of Dallas, Texas; and Doug- 
las B. Whiting of Concord, N. H. 

Also six directors for a term of three 
years as follows: Charles S. Bolster of Cam- 


bridge, Mass.; Rev. Edwin T. Buehrer of 


Chicago, Ill; Otto T. Gilmore of Boston, 
Mass.; Rev. John Howland iho Sr a 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Warren B, Walsh of S 


Wea om ocr 


his achievement of multiplying the finan cia 


Also the following tained for a 
of one year: Malcolm S. Knowles of 
ston, Ill.; M. Adolphus Cheek, Jr. of Sn 
Nieizt Fred I. Cairns of Madison, i 
Mrs. George W. Pieksen of St. Louis, Mo 
Dwight S. Strong of Boston, Mass.; amt 
Charles W. Eddis, of Toronto. 


Anniversary Banquet and “Annual A ar 


‘The second annual award of the / 
can Unitarian Association “in reco 
of distinguished service to the cause 0 
liberal religion” was made in the course 
a testimonial dinner and annual banqu 
to Samuel Atkins Eliot, D. D., LL.D., “ 
the sixty-first year of his ministry, and ¢ 
the 50th anniversary of his election to | 
presidency of the Association, and on th 
50th anniversary of his establishment of the 
International Association for Liberal Chis 
tianity and Religious Freedom.” The c 
tion, which was read by Dr. Frederick Ma 
Eliot, president of the ava, as he preser 
ed an illuminated scroll and a \ 
to the guest of honor, commemorated D: 
Sam’s” 29 years of significant service a 
president of the Association and recordet 


assets of the Association ten-fold. 
Sam” was honored for his pioneer 
sound judgment, and business foresighi 
“for his non-sectarian emphasis and inter- 
national sympathies, for his social v; 
and poieeenrapic a and fon 


humor god good will.” 


Toastmaster at the occasion was Willia’ 
Roger Greeley, who had himself recent! 
been cited by the Religious Arts Guild fi 
his contributions to religious architecture, 
Also taking part were Rev. John Howland 
Lathrop of Brooklyn, N. Y., Moderator Mae 
Naughton, Hon. Harold J. Arthur, gov 
of Vermont, Dr. Earl Morse. Wilbur 
pico hi Cal., outstanding historian, 

. Stewart Carter of Cambridge, Eng! 
eae of the rarF, Dr. Frank Jennings, 
executive director of the Mass. Council of 
Churches, Dr. Vivian T. Pomeroy of Milton, 
Mass., who gave the main address, Dr 
Frederick May Eliot of the ava, who me 
the presentation, and Dr. Dana M 
Greeley, minister of the Arlington | 
Church in Boston. 


Revised Standard Version 
NEW TESTAMENT 


Now available _ @ 
IN TWO NEW POCKET SIZES 
In addition to original editi 


Mone varieties of binding atu 
low Bible Society Briges: a 


cuse, N. Y. and Mrs. Eva Whiting V le 


of Boston, Mass. The name of iene. van 


Paassen received a write-in vote si 213. Y 


in 1947. 


> ONE OF OUR CHURCHES is made up of two groups: those who were born and bred 


mitarians, and have known other denominations only from a distance; those who 
wve found their way to us from other sects, Protestant, Catholic, Jewish. Many 
; Our ministers are of this second class, of whom I am one. 


was brought up in the Episcopal 
jurch in Virginia, where ancestors had 
ung to it from early colonial days, was 
uptized by the bishop of my native 
te when I was in swaddling clothes, 
id got off to a bad start as a churchman. 
hey told me later that I raised the devil 
1 that occasion; let go a great howl, and 
at both fists in the bishop’s whiskers, 
onsors having trouble in breaking my 
ip. As the church was just across the 
ay from my home, I was a regular at- 
mdant at Sunday school and services 
om before I can remember, being prop- 
ly confirmed on the way, until I went 
£ to college. The rector during my 
uldhood was the late Bishop Arthur S. 
lo d, who ended his long life as assist- 
at to Bishop Manning of New York. His 
qarm and personality which all re- 
arked, and which I have seldom seen 
qualled, left an indelible imprint for 
90d upon my young life. It was even 
ater when I saw him last, only a short 
e before his death, he still calling me 
of his boys and hoping to see me 
e day back in the church of my 
ers. 


A source of inspiration 

There was nothing of the puritanical 
ur home. I was not taught to read 
Bible or indulge other religious exer- 
ss, only to watch my step and be 
cious to everybody. Corrections came 
from our old black Mammy, once 
e on our plantation; like a member 
family, she slept with us children 
“nursery,” and ever ordering me 
be so “mischievous.” On Sunday 
of guests helped us enjoy a big 
at which we children had our nip 
In the afternoon -we played 
the outside, cards and such in 
house if the weather was bad. In 
ory it all seems very beautiful away 
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This article carries on The Register’s random series of first-person-singular stories 
itarianism. Biographical background will come out in the course of the article, 
it may be noted here that Mr. Richardson was in the Presbyterian ministry from 
o 1914, and served the Unitarian church in Yonkers from 1918 until his retire- 


‘wall of separation’? 


Man of many denominations says: 
‘Belong to as many sects as you can’ 


By HILARY G. RICHARDSON 


back there, still a source of invaluable 
inspiration. 

By twist of fortune and a course of 
events, some of them amusing, I drifted 
into the Presbyterian fold. I may say 
that I escaped all religious upheavals. I 
have never had a conviction of sin, have 
never repented or been converted, or had 
anything like a “call” to enter the minis- 
try. I have tried to keep in mind what 


_they beat into me in those Episcopal 


days. “Always be a gentleman,” and I 
think I have become more than a bit 
fastidious. 
No easy place 

With a college and a university be- 
hind me, for three years I was in one of 
the oldest and most conservative Presby- 
terian theological seminaries, the most 
high-church place with which I have thus 
far been involved; and it was no easy 
place. In order to graduate we had three 
years in the Hebrew and Aramaic of.the 
Old Testament and in the Greek of the 
New. I was broken into Greek and Latin 
in childhood, and cannot remember just 
when I learned the Greek alphabet. I 
had four years more of them in College, 
and still one more in M.A. Greek at the 
university. In the seminary I also read 
much of the Greek translation of the Old 
Testament known as the Septuagint, 
along with Calvin’s Institutes in Latin. 
The value of all this has more and more 
enlarged as time has carried me along. 
I entered the place with no intent of 
becoming a minister, but to acquire a 
knowledge of Hebrew, Aramaic and 
Arabic, and thus qualify myself to spend 
my life as an archeologist in the Near 
East. To all this I was inspired, while 
at the University of Virginia, by a Jewish 
friend, who would have been one of the 
leading Orientalists of our time had he 
not died so young out there in his be- 
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loved East, where the stars have shone 
for so long over the strivings of men for 
civilization, over lands which are a grave- 
yard of the ruins of their failures. In the 
seminary I also worked over Babylonian 
and Egyptian, learned the elements of 
their grammars and the cuneiform and 
hieroglyphic scripts. 

Upon graduation I did not hasten to the 
Near East because the right lady chanced 
to come along at that time. I never re- 
gretted the choice I made,—the wisest 
decision of my life. Hoping that some 
day both of us could get to the other 
side of the world, I began as a Presby- 
terian parson in a fast growing little city 
in the soft coal, natural gas and oil region, 
not far from Pittsburgh. Here I was as 
one brought up upon delicate victuals 
being fed meat much too strong for his 
constitution. It became more objection- 
able as time went on, my digestive 
apparatus more rebellious. Here, as in 


all else, my wife went along with me. 


We both learned from experience that 
I was not cut out to be a parson. 
A funny young disciple 

Between the time of my taking charge 
of the church and our marriage, I lived in 
the home of a Catholic family, fine 
people and as good friends as I ever had. 
Thus I quickly became more than ac- 
quainted with the priest who had been 
in charge of that parish for nearly fifty 
years. He was of the old timers, who 
ruled with an iron rod while at the same 
time his parishioners worshiped the 
ground upon which he trod, as he sacri- 
ficed himself beyond his strength for the 
humblest of his large flock. He was one 
of the outstanding leaders of the com- 
munity, held in highest respect by all. He 
came to treat me as a sort of funny young 
disciple, as I really was, especially upon 
the line of how to run a church. Along 
with the rest, he had a keen sense of 
humor and a subtle wit. Thus by attend- 
ance, reading and otherwise I learned 
what the mass is all about, the old Father 
readily answering my questions about 
why it meant so much to my Catholic 
friends that they could not get along 
without it. 


The Father took note of the fact that 
Saint Patrick’s Day was my birthday, and 
brought me to an appreciation of the fact 
that I had that patron. Then he observed 
that I was even more fortunate; that my 
first name was that of another notable 
saint, written over Oxford University and 
all that. I forthwith looked up his record. 
I still cling to these two and they to me, 
all in a paganish sort of way. As I thus 
caught more of the genius of the Catho- 
lic Church, and her ancient doors opened 
up somewhat for a wayfaring heretic, 
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Why a ‘wall of separation’? 


I saw there more and more that blended 
with the Greek and Roman paganism 
that I had been absorbing all my young 
life. 


At the same time I was more and more 
perceiving that as a Presbyterian parson 
I was as out of place as a fresh water fish 
in a salt pond. At the same time theat- 
rical friends were telling my wife that 
she had missed her calling, that she 
should have gone on the stage. “But,” 
she laughed, “as my old man gave up 
the Near East for me, I'll give up the 
limelight for him.” With that she set 
forth on the study of Hebrew. 


Then I had visions of some day getting 
to the Near East and taking her with 
me. So we went to the Johns Hopkins 
to study Semitic languages under Paul 
Haupt. I had no intention of ever be- 
coming a professor, in which Haupt’s 
much urging to the contrary could not 
change me. But I took advantage of op- 
portunities to work under some of the 
greatest professors in the world, De- 
litzsch, Driver, Breasted, and the great 
classicist Gildersleeve. Also for more 
than a year I read The Talmud under 
one of the leading Rabbis of the time, 
who told me that I had almost qualified 
to be a Rabbi myself. 


‘Demoted as a heretic’ 

We had not been in Baltimore long 
before I met Mr. Alfred Hussey, minister 
of the local Unitarian church, who in- 
vited me to make a talk to his men’s club 
on “The Bible in the Light of Modern 
Research,” and explained to me the free- 
dom of his denomination. I shall never 
forget Mr. Hussey’s great graciousness to 
us both. I had a full house, and with 
questions they kept me going until far in- 
to the night. Already I knew that the time 
had come to show my hand. Following 
what seemed to be the only honorable 
course, I wrote out a list of my depar- 
tures from the Westminster Confession 
and sent it to the presbytery. I was 
forthwith “demoted” from the ministry 
“without censure” as a heretic, but was 
not released from my membership in the 
church. My wife and I had a great sense 
of liberation. Then it suddenly dawned 
upon me that a third saint had taken me 
under his patronage, Thomas the doubter 
and questioner, even though he was a 
bit feeble upon these lines. 


Three saints to lead me 

The upshot of it all was that somehow 
—I have not yet learned all the ins and 
outs of the matter—I found myself minis- 
ter of the Unitarian church in Yonkers, 
New York, though I was not a candidate, 
and have never been a candidate for 
anything. So here I was, not yet a Uni- 
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tarian, but an Episcopalian, a Presby- 
terian, something of a Jew, with three 
saints as kindly lights to lead me on, very 
much of a Greek pagan in my outlooks— 
devotee of Socrates, Plato and Aristotle. 
The moral is, belong to as many different 
sects as you can; in the pagan world one 
could belong to a dozen or more at the 
same time. I held the post for nearly 
thirty years, my wife and I so satisfied 
that we refused to consider other 
churches that approached me. Neither 
of us wanted a larger one, and as years 
went on we were more and more unwill- 
ing to part with friends we had made 
here. And those in the church gave 


us every encouragement to be as good, 


scholars as we could, and close-by New 
York City offered every facility for such 
indulgence. 

So my Unitarian experience is limited, 
the church in Yonkers being the only 
one I have ever really known. I have 
always been an extremely poor ecclesias- 
tic, being bored by the endless and dull 
gabfest without wit of church and other 
meetings, to say nothing of the time thus 
consumed. There I have the feel of one 
being asphyxiated. 

When trying to be a Presbyterian par- 
son I was often on the mat because of 
failure to’ take a trip to a session of pres- 
bytery. Hence I was unknown by face 
and even by name to many of my col- 
leagues, and to others only as the fellow 
always in good-natured rebellion. _ In 
passing I may say that I fancy that only 
a small percentage of our present Uni- 
tarian ministers have ever so much as 
heard of me. Well, I may say out of 
my vast silences and inactivities, I hold 
nothing against any and nothing against 
our denomination. How many of you 
are able to say the same from the heart? 
If I can help you at any time just give 
me a ring. Instead of a meeting, give 
me a group of alert cronies, pipes fur- 
nishing-the incense, sitting into the early 
hours of the morning in something like 
a Platonic dialogue; for me one glass of 
beer is enough for the session. I have 
been a member of such groups here in 
Yonkers, I the only Unitarian, the others 
never going to any church. They stand 
out as luscious spots in memory. 


Since I joined up with the Unitarians, 
I have seldom been long in one of 
our gatherings before along comes 
the old refrain, “We Unitarians,” in 
the same old tone and spirit; as if we 
too were another of the holier-than- 
thou little groups. 


What more could one ask? 

I wonder why these so dear people of 
my old parish held on to me (and still 
do) until I was beyond seventy-three 
years of age; when after my wife’s death 
for two years I was ever reminding ther 
that the time was overdue for releasing! 
me to the turning of hobbies of a life 
time into a business. Here I may sa 
that, along with a great sense of libera- 
tion, I have enough to keep me occupieé 
for the next thousand years, going te 
twelve or more | hours a day includin 


my own, eae I have none. 
child playing with his toys. re 
can one ask of God and life than that 
I wonder why they kept me when I be- 
came more aware. with every sermon (I 
always hated the word) of how far short 
it fell of what such a thing should be 
Temperamentally and otherwise I was 
ignored of God and cell-structure for such 
work, realizing more and more the futil 
ity of all such efforts on my part. I never 
wrote out the things—only notes—to 
which I did not stick when deliveri 
them. When old notes coouruldeall 
the extent of taking space that helongell 
to new books, I threw them away. 
now, when it is all over, there is not 
scrap of a sermon to be found on 
after I am dead. 


I have many good friends among my 
fellow Presbyterians, but they give me 
the cold shoulder when it comes to 
church, which is amusing. My Episcopal 
fellow members seem generally inclined 
just to ignore my Unitarianism; so 
think it makes me look a bit clownish, 
and are disposed to acceptance of me up- 
on my original terms. So I feel at home 
when among them, and can talk in the 
freest manner with some of the high 
church clergy. Once there was quite a 
sprinkling of them at one of my Sunday 
morning services, and our treasurer told 
me that they left on the collection plate 
substantial amounts of what makes all 


during my summer vacation, I went wit 
an Episcopal friend to a service at his 
church, at which was Holy Communion 
He said, “You are one of us, and yot 
must go up with me.” I knelt at th 
altar rail; the clergyman was most please 
to see me; some present were persuade 
that I was safely back in the old fold: # 
wine was tasty, I felt pretty good, and 
harm was done. That is the kind of com 
radeship I like to keep up. But a 
there are too many. crusaders, and t 
few with a sense of ee common 
of us all. 


That old wall of separation 
There are many things in co 
which are not so stimulating. 


ice, in the Episcopal church nothing 
dinned into me with such frequency 
We Episcopalians.” Among those of 
second church nothing hit my ears 
re often than “We Presbyterians,” who 
sed their church as a divine institution 
*k to Abraham. Since I joined up with 
Unitarians, I have seldom been for 


ag comes the old refrain, “We Uni- 
ans,” in the same old tone and spirit, 
if we too were another of the holier- 
n-thou little groups. There are as 
ny bigots among us as among any 
er sect we may choose for compari- 
, going rough shod over all the real 
ues. That old wall of separation 
uld be abolished. I write as a mem- 
"of three denominations, plus enough 
a Jew to have once read the Hebrew 
vice at a Sabbath gathering in a syna- 
ue, under the patronage of three 
ats, with a sincere aim to understand 
Catholic Church and all it means to 
communicants. All this makes me 
good; brings up that old Socratic 
d within me. If I went at the so- 
werful Catholic Church with my toy of 
yattle-axe I would alienate good Cath- 
: friends, sacrifice all that liberalism 
[ understand it, feel anything else than 
od. I have received great and lasting 


aefit from all these my churches. 


> 


Here I may bring in a little fruit of my 
yors in the name of the common 
yund. A while back I had a long hos- 
al siege as result of an automobile ac- 
lent. Among my steady callers were 
number of priests connected with 
mkers parishes, whom I had long 
own and respected. Yes, they all 
sed me on the road to recovery, phy- 
th and spiritually. One day a hand- 
, clean-cut young priest stood by 
7 bedside and said, “Apparently you do 
t recognize me.” I listened with wide 
en ears to his story. Years before we 
d in the parish rooms of the church, a 
+t of boys’ club on Saturday afternoon 
ut seemed to have formed itself, news- 
ys and such off the streets. Among 
2m was a smart, pleasing youngster 
‘called Dan, who was something of a 
er in the right direction. Time went 
and they outgrew.all that. One day 
’s father, a skilled mechanic whom I 
long known, met me on the street 
d told me that Dan was more and more 
g to the dogs, causing no end of 
rry to himself and his wife, and also 
he Father in charge of the parish. I 
ested that he have Dan come in and 
me, having no idea that anything 
iid come of it. 
—s- Clean off the track ~ 
it one day he appeared, a big tough 
en Reet, full of himself. 


latant fashion he struck out upon 


a 
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the line that he thought would appeal to 
me; denounced the church; called the 
priest in charge an old hypocrite. He 
wound up by saying that he was coming 
into the Unitarian Church. 

I replied, “Dan, you're clean off the 
track. As for the church you have left, 
some of my best friends are in it, in- 
cluding your father. As for Father Blank, 
I have known him for years. He has the 
highest respect of everybody who knows 
him, and I’m willing to trust him with 
all I have. You have nobody to blame 
but yourself for the evil way you are 
going. The Unitarian Church is not the 
place for you; and we wouldn’t have you 
in the shape you are now in. You go to 
Father Blank, make your confession, get 
back into line, do what he tells you, and 
youll never get into any trouble.” I 
never saw a balloon more thoroughly 
punctured than was his. It was as clear 
to me as the shining sun that nothing 
but the Catholic Church could ever re- 
claim that boy. 

Some days later I met the old priest 
on the street. As I told him all that had 
passed between Dan and myself the 
handsome old gentleman’s dark eyes were 
fastened upon. me. He was silent for 
some seconds after I had finished, still 
looking straight at me. Then he said, 
“You a Unitarian and yet urging one of 
my boys to come back to me.” 

“Yes, Father,” I replied. “I know 
that nothing but your church can save 
that boy. And I stand ready to do all I 
can to help you on his behalf.” 

He held onto my hand as he said, 
“Mr. Richardson, that is one of the finest 
things that ever came my way.” 

My young priest was Dan. He had 
taken my advice, had become as active 
as he could in the church until he felt he 
had a vocation in the priesthood. The 
old Father advised that they wait awhile 
and see. At the time of his visit he was 
just entering upon his first appointment 
as an ordained priest, connected with a 
parish in New York. He had heard of 
my accident, and had made a special trip 
to Yonkers to tell me what I had heard. 

I held his hand as I said, “Father, I 
cannot tell you what all this means to 
me.” I cannot remember how I ex- 
pressed myself, only that I was never 


Nothing stays as is for long. It may 
be that within the next two hundred 
years all our denominations may be 
out of existence, which is a short 
span of time upon which to estimate 
anything. 


more deeply moved in my life. I knew 
that he and I were together upon that 
great common ground of the spirit, the 
greatest possible experience for man up- 
on this earth. 


Tears were in his eyes as he said, “I 
heard God telling me to come up here 
and let you share in this life of mine.” 


“You mean in this life of ours, Father. 
From now on you will be my priest.” 


“Yes, and I am remembering you in 
my devotions until I see you well again.” 


I was too full for utterance. 


Common ground of another sort 

We are assured that the Catholic 
Church is out to conquer the world by 
whatever means, and some of us get high 
blood pressure, sleeplessness and indiges- 
tion over the matter. Here is a common 
ground of another sort; all the denomina- 
tions are out to conquer the world, only 
the Catholic Church has better organiza- 
tion and technique. I have too many 
friends among its priests and laity to 
break up all this by getting into a fight. 
In the interest of the right sort of com- 
mon ground, one should train himself 
by study and practice to look at the cur- 
rent events of the passing show upon 
the background of the six thousand years 
of recorded civilization, in the light of 
Arnold J. Toynbee’s six volumes of A 
Study of History, with some of which I 
cannot agree. (I do not recommend the 
one-volume abridgement.) We should 
look upon the course of events with the 
findings of biology before us, those of 
anthropology with its huge figures, and 
the still larger reaches of the Planck- 
Einstein universe. Nothing stays as is 
for long. It may be that within the next 
two hundred years all our denominations 
may be out of existence, which is a short 
span of time upon which to estimate any- 
thing. These rapid fluctuations should 
inspire a common ground of patience, 
tolerance, inner calm and repose, all 
those characteristics which give charm to 
personality and stability to character, 
along with freedom from physical ail- 
ments. 

In the light of our long studies the 
Catholic Church has one great advan- 
tage. At the time of the Reformation 
Protestants held on to most of the theo- 
logy of the old church, but broke away 
conspicuously in discarding its Holy 
Mother, Blessed Virgin, Queen of 
Heaven, and tried to go back to the old 
Jewish idea of one great masculine God. 
This is not appealing in spite of the em- 
phasis upon it in our name Unitarian. 
The student of affairs feels the loneliness 
of this one God, most of all that he needs 
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This month Mr. Bath becomes minister of the Unitarian Society of Houlton, Me., 
after serving two years in Grafton, Mass. From 1935 to 1947 he was a minister in 


the United Church of Canada. 


The gambling mania 


Adds excitement to a drab life; 
so does a week-end drunk 


By J. ROBERT BATH 


HUMAN PROGRESS lies along the way of the more refined conscience. Historically, 
the accepted good of one age has often become the condemned evil of a following 
age. Once slavery prevailed without question as part of the social order; then the 
awakening conscience of humanity began to denounce it. Human sacrifice was once 
the sign of the highest religious devotion; then slowly, enlightened conscience be- 
came aware of the value and sacredness of human life. Mars, not long ago, glorified 
in the unquestioning homage of most of mankind; in spite of great armaments and new 
and terrible weapons, more and more people are proclaiming for peace and refusing 
to find glory in war. So, steadily responding te the eternal spirit of goodness, man- 
kind grows up, “working out the beast, to let the ape and tiger die.” 


Gambling also is hoary with age. It 
is a very old practice and almost univer- 
sal among the ancients. It was known 
among the ancient Egyptians and Greeks, 
and in the Old Testament we find that 
the Hebrews practiced it. It was found 
among the Indian tribes of this continent 
and among the Chinese of the Orient. 
For a long, long time there was no signif- 
icant protest. In Great Britain, Edward 
mi proclaimed against gambling by cards, 
dice, football and cock-fighting, but only 
because it interfered with the “noble 
sport of war.” In 1808 the British Par- 
liament reported that “gambling is so 
essentially vicious that no system of regu- 
lation can divest it of its evils.” 


Legitimate device? 

This nation is afflicted today with a 
mania for gambling such as has not pre- 
viously existed except in the mining 
camps of pioneer days. Many are the 
organizations that consider lotteries a 
legitimate device for raising money. 
Wherever there is racing of almost any 
kind, there is betting, and the beauty of 
the scene, the social character of the 
occasion, and the sport itself are all less- 
ened for the enlightened conscience, by 
the sordid nature of the gambling feature. 
Further, one would be lacking in per- 
spective if omission were made of the 
fundamental gambling nature of the 
stock markets and the tragedy that has 
visited the lives of many who play them. 

Churches have also been more than 
touched with this same infection. Re- 
cently a Roman Catholic archbishop 
found gambling games for the benefit of 
the Church so prevalent in his diocese 
that he had to forbid them. Then, too, 
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there is the case of Father Cox who was 
arrested on charges of using the mails to 
defraud and of conducting a lottery. 
Protestant churches are not without guilt. 
Gambling games are found at many 
bazaars and sales conducted by church 
organizations. 


Nation of gamblers 

Slot-machines and pin-ball games are 
found almost everywhere. Their patrons 
run far into the thousands and _ their 
profits, for a questionable monopoly 
group, into the millions. We have gone 
far towards becoming a nation of gam- 
blers, and we stand greatly in need of an 
awakening of both conscience and good 
sense on this matter. 

What is gambling? A dictionary defi- 
nition is “an agreement between two 
parties whereby the transfer of something 
of value is made wholly dependent upon 
chance in such a way that the entire gain 
of one party is the entire loss of the 
other.” The Cambridge Encyclopedia 
defines gambling as “the playing of 
games of chance or wagering on some 
fortuitous event for money or money’s 
worth.” These definitions are quite in- 
clusive. From them it can be seen that 
there are two elements which corrupt a 
transaction— (1) chance; (2) making 
gain at the cost of another’s loss. 

There are two defenses commonly 
made for gambling. The first is that the 
chance of a big winning adds color and 
excitement to a drab life. So doubtless it 
does. So also does a week-end drunk. 
These are opiates for the people. Many 
a young criminal starts on his career, 
simply for a bit of color and excitement 
for a drab existence. Needless to say, 


real color and excitement are found ¢ 
in seeking the best for all humanity. ‘ 
gambling. passion of get-something- 
nothing has no lasting color nor exc 
ment, and has often been the first stey 
a life of crime. 
Line of defense 

The second line of defense is that 
life is a gamble; business is a gam! 
marriage is a gamble. The answer sim 
is that it is not true! These things are 
risky — but all taking of risks is not g: 
bling. Sensible people avoid risks t 
are avoidable, carefully reduce other r 
to a minimum by reasen and foresi 
and then courageously face the remain 
risks that are implicit in life. Gambl 
however, segregates risk, cultivates it 
its own sake, capitalizes it, and ma 
the interplay between luck and an 
ficially created risk, the means of re 
tributing material values. It is a sort 
blasphemy against life, because it is 
abuse of an element, risk and char 
which is inherent in life. ' 

There are, broadly speaking, th 
ways in which one may legitimately 
ceive something from another: First 
compensation for work done accordin; 
the law of labor. Labor is creative, 
pressive of purpose, skill, effort and mi 
independence, or, at least, ought to 
A man of labor achieves something. — 
renders service. He ought rightly to 
paid for service rendered. 

Second, for goods supplied accord 
to the law of exchange. Every righ 
trade transaction leaves both partie 
the exchange better off. On this bas 
mutual advantage is built all sound nm 
chandising business, all trade and e 
merce the world over. - 

Third, as a gift, according to the 
of good will and love. A gift is th 
pression and symbol of friendship. 
is given and received as such. T 
has served to enrich the friendship 


each and all of these, all parties con- 
d have benefited both materially 
spiritually. The transfer of ma- 
il goods has been essentially accom- 
ied by moral and spiritual enrich- 


Violates all laws 
rambling, however, violates all three. 
ng violates the law of labor, for 
abler has gained the rewards of 
k without the work itself. Gambling 
es the law of exchange, for the 
er has, with set purpose, taken 
from another and given nothing 
tum. He has been enriched ma- 
but through the robbery of an- 
_ The world’s business, if carried 


aacrash. Gambling violates the law 
90d will and love. The attitude is 
f an enemy, not a friend. A person 
jot hold good will towards another 
le he is definitely doing the thing that 
, through his own gain, rob him of 
mbling, therefore is an attack upon 
itimate business. 
bling is also an attack upon sport. 
> individual who cannot enjoy a game 
jout putting some money on it “to 
e it interesting,” confesses by this act 
- he has so far corrupted his sense of 
rt that he is more interested in his 
nings than in the game. 
ambling then is an attack upon busi- 
s and upon sport. 
‘urther, gambling strikes at the prin- 
2 of security for which we all strive. 
sa child of the age of chance, when 
n knew little of the law and order with 
ich life is charged; when to his mind 
igs just happen, capriciously, with no 
re cause and effect than is usually 
jated with the throw of dice or the 
a of a wheel of fortune (unfixed). 
n bowed down then before the god of 
mce, the lord of Luck. From that 
of haze and hazard, man has 
ed into a world of intelligence and 
. Science and insight have revealed 
Id indwelt by law. Health and 
s and calamities are no longer due 
-, weaving or the cutting of some 
mee thread of destiny; they are now 
ywn to be based on fixed laws. As a 
ult of this, man is learning to control 
environment by learning of these laws 
| working with them in earth and sea 


Today we believe in the elimination of 
<—not in its capitalization. “Safety 
” is our motto everywhere. Mere 
ce or luck are “taboo.” Security and 
dence are the foundations of all 
awhile living. Surely then, the 
ler who digs a future out of a slot 
ine, the turn of a wheel or the pos- 


| 
The gambling mania 


session of a lottery ticket, is a “hang- 
over” from an age of superstition when 
magic, luck and chance were the three 
graces, when men bowed at the shrine 
of the Goddess of Fate. Fundamentally, 
gambling is an insult to the intelligence 
of man. : 
Gambling belongs to the realm of un- 
relenting selfishness. Gambling is a 
parasitic organization, preying on the 
gullible and giving nothing in return. Its 
passion for gain through other's loss 
grows with the feeding. This is a day 
when, as never before, we are finding the 
true meaning of life in terms of service 
and stewardship. Each must justify his 
program on the basis of service rendered. 
Gambling has no such word in it vocabu- 
lary. It is the very denial of a moral 
order which the enlightened conscience 
of mankind acknowledges and accepts. 
It is the sworn enemy of that spirit of 
service and stewardship which is being 
enthroned in the heart of humanity. 

Religious people cannot be indifferent 
to these things. No one can who is con- 
cerned about the wholesomeness of per- 
sonalities and the health of society. This 
gambling mania is a social disease and a 
cancer in personality. 

Our age needs people who will take 
heroic risks for great causes, but not 
those who take a gambler’s chance for 
excitement and unearned gain. The two 
are as far apart as suicide and self- 
sacrifice. 


WALL OF SEPARATION 
(Continued from page 25) 
a woman. So monotheism failed to work. 
Protestants followed the old church in 
splitting up their one God into three, and 
in holding on to minor gods in the per- 
sons of angels and saints. 

I prefer the old Greek pagan outlook, 
including the beautiful muses, nymphs 
and such. As for the Holy Mother, Queen 
of Heaven, even he who has but an ink- 
ling of man’s past is aware that she is 
that divine mother coming straight down 
from the prehistoric. The Greeks gave 
her that appeal to which they gave pretty 
much everything that they touched. Here 
their two great expressions in art are 
that superb Hymn to Demeter and the 
colossal creation of the figure of the 
Mother in gold and ivory atop the Acrop- 
olis, virgin Mother Athena, full pano- 
plied with shield and spear, guardian of 
Athens. Sailors from over all the then- 
known seas, homeward bound heavy with 
cargoes, rounding Mount Hymettus into 
the harbor, saw first of all the glittering 
point of the spear, Holy Mother, Stella 
maris, welcoming her faithful ruffians 


home. There she stands in the long 
straight line which culminated in that 
image so conspicuous in every Catholic 
Church, with all the tenderness and com- 
passion of the mother for all her weak 
and wayward children; for whoever 
kneels before her, ever interceding for 
him before the great throne. We Prot- 
estants have had none to put in her place 
since we cast her out. Are we Unitarians 
so lacking in liberalism as to be unable 
to appreciate what she means in the es- 


* sential lives of our Catholic friends? 


In trying to make clearer what I am 
saying, I may call upon the very liberal 
and accomplished Helen Taylor, step- 
daughter of John Stuart Mill. When tra- 
veling in rural France she was impressed 
by how much the image of the Virgin in 
the homes of the peasants meant to them 
in their times of need and suffering. 
Shortly after, when in Presbyterian Scot- 
land, she called on an old woman of the 
humbler class who was crushed by the 
death of her little grandson, and tried 
to give her the conventional consolation 
of being at rest in the keeping of the 
Heavenly Father. It didn’t work. The 
old woman responded, still weeping, 
“Yes, but they all be menfolk up there 
that won't be knowing how to care for 
him.” 

I had long been accepting Aristotle’s 
Nicomachean Ethics as the outstanding 
expression of the practical good life from 
antiquity when, years ago, I ran into 
George Santayana’s fine elaboration of 
the same opinion. There we still find 
the foundation work of the common 
ground of all who have an appreciation 
of the greatest trinity ever proposed to 
man—The True, the Beautiful, the Good. 
See Somerset Maugham’s so effective 
analysis of all this on page 87 of his 
The Summing Up. But the sciences are 
banishing the classics from our lives. In- 
stead of riding this either-or dichotomy 
to our intellectual and spiritual impair- 
ment, we should mount the both—and, 
equal enthusiasm for and practice of 
both, as we live and strive for the com- 
mon ground. Thus may we grasp the 
essence of Aristotle, so effectively sum- 
marized in the Roman Stoic Seneca’s 
definition of us: Rationale enim animal 
est homo—for man is the rational animal; 
the true, beautiful and good, the living 
by them, included in the rational. Rather 
this is the still unrealized ideal for us, 
while so many even of our college grad- 
uates have those fundamental defects so 
dismally laid out in H. A. Overstreet’s 
The Mature Mind. The classical trinity 
is still the ancient guiding star that points 
the way to the peace and good will of 
mankind. 
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Ever since college days where for five years he played leading roles in college 
plays, Dr. Fletcher has been intensely interested in the legitimate theater, though not 
especially in motion pictures. He speaks frequently on the theater and occasionally 
preaches sermons on current plays. In a recent article in The New York Herald- 
Tribune on the first year of “Death of a Salesman,” he was cited as a Unitarian min- 
ister who had preached on the play. He was instructor of Biblical Literature at Brad- 
ford Junior College, 1927-32. For the past eighteen years he has been minister of 


Unity Church, Unitarian, Montclair, N. J. 


Mr. DeMille—censor par excellence 


Where was the Legion of Decency 
when the Bible was written? 


DAME RUMOR HAs IT that Producer-Director DeMille has censored the Bible! Why? - 


By NORMAN D. FLETCHER 


Why, of course, to get his “Samson and Delilah” safely past the Legion of Decency 
and other self-appointed guardians of the public morals. Whether this report has any 
basis in solid fact we have no way of knowing since we are not numbered among Mr. 
De Mille’s friends, or are ever likely to be. Possibly the rumor was started by the 
publicity boys who, it would seem, had quite enough tricks in their bag, everyone 
of which was used in the fanfare just before the picture was at long last delivered 
for public perusal, without employing Dame Rumor. 


However that may be, Mr. De Mille 
-has dealt rather discreetly with certain 
recorded episodes in the private life of 
Israel’s Superman, and kept his hands 
altogether off certain others. One gets 
the idea that if the producer of this 
Gargantuan monstrosity had operated 
without benefit of the voluntary censors, 
he would have made much more of the 
marriage feasting at Timnath. For such a 
feast normally lasted a week amid lavish 
eating, enormous alcoholic consumption 
and, as the scholarly contributor to Hast- 
ing’s celebrated Dictionary of the Bible 
puts it, “not very refined merriment.” 

Indeed this monumental dictionary 
tells us that Chapter 14 (the Book of 
Judges) “is the clearest Old Testament 
example of a sadika marriage.” Such a 
marriage by the way was one largely con- 
fined to an occasional visit of the hus- 
band to the wife in her home. Whether 
such a sporadic union would have satis- 
fied the virile Mr. Samson may well be 
doubted. The doubt is occasioned not 
only by the general theory, still prevalent, 
that strong men are likely to be exces- 
sively “virile,” but by one of the very 
particular habits of said Mr. Samson 
which Mr. De Mille (censoring the 
Bible?) completely overlooks. Says the 
Book of Judges (16:1), “And Samson 
went to Gaza, and saw there a harlot, 
and went in unto her.” This forthright 
account is rendered by a commentary 
published in 1890 in terms of Samson 
“boarding at a house of public enter- 
tainment.” Commentators of the not-so- 
gay nineties censored the Bible too! 
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But not at Samson’s age 

Hollywood’s showman par excellence 
takes many liberties with the Bible, as 
Bernard Shaw does with the history of 
the Caesars. Thus Delilah, who lived not 
at Timnath, but in the valley of Sarek, is 
represented as the gorgeous, but not too 
subtle, younger sister of Samson’s wife. 
The famous battle with the lion, which 
according to the biblical account took 
place while Samson and his parents were 
on the way to his wedding, occurs in the 
picture while he and Delilah are out for 
a chariot ride. This heightens the episode 


-no end for, as Mr. De Mille doubtless 


knows, it is not much fun to show off 
before one’s parents, not at Samson’s age 
at any rate. 

But another one of Mr. De Mille’s 
liberties with sacred writ, in which he 
takes_a crack at the Bible, by implication 
at least, is where he introduces a wholly 
new and highly respectable, lily-pure 
character. This is Miriam, the ever- 
faithful home-town gal, who follows her 
Samson all around Philistia, and never 
once gets hurt as home-town gals of that 
species have a way of doing. Miriam is 
a Danite of the same tribe as Samson and 
his parents. Naturally she is in agree- 
ment with his father and mother that the 
strong-boy has no need to take a wife 
from the Philistine foreigners. Neverthe- 
less she makes no protest to Samson, but 
appears in and out of the picture every 
so often as the symbol of womanly purity 
and unrequited love. Indeed, she makes 
an appearance in the final scene in the 
temple of Dagon accompanied by little 


prodigious yawn! 


boy Saul, another of the biblical tink 
ings of Hollywood’s “old master,” and 
but loses her life for her pains. Suel 
figure of female nobility, standing qe 
in contrast to the other females of les 
ethical breed, would be certain to app 
to the Legion of Decency, et al! | 


Two thousand peacock feathers 
The seduction scene in which Sa 
son gets his famous haircut you mit 
expect the censors to fall on with gus 
Yet it is no great shakes for pornograp! 
detail. Gentlemen who were enticed 
the theatre by the luscjous ads must ha 
gone away grumbling. To be sure, He 
Lamarr appears in a silken tent on : 
edge of a desert in gorgeous and reve 
ing apparel just as she does at the bi 
quet scene, on the chariot ride, at t 
temple, and, of course, everywhere el 
Miss Lamarr we are told, got in and ( 
of no less than ten costumes, and ma 
her final appearance in a gown consisti 
of two thousand peacock feathers. Ey 
so great a quantity of plumage did I 
conceal her charms. Conveniently enou 
the Philistines pitched her tent for t 
great encounter on an_ oasis 
equipped with a perfectly deligh 
swimming pool. There is nothing like 
swimming pool to make things intere 
ing and to foretell a seduction! But 
seduction is too long drawn out, and, 
all things, is the precise place where | 
audience, when we saw the film, stifle 


Whatever Mr. De Mille left out 
way of censoring the Bible in his ost 
sible attempts to pass the censors, 
made up in a richness of detail that st 
fies the imagination and leaves it, 
the man in the $200 a month pension 
with nothing whatever to do. Sir Ce 
Hardwicke in a recent lecture met h 

(Continued on page 32) 


one of the veterans of Unitarianism surveys the present in the light 
past, and nearly always the result makes profitable reading. The article below 
d on Dr. Reese's presidential address at the recent annual meeting of the West- 
nitarian Conference in Lincoln, Neb. The author prepared for the Southern 
t ministry, and five years later became a Unitarian minister in Des Moines 
). He later became executive director of the Western Unitarian Conference, 
post he relinquished in 1943. He is dean of the Abraham Lincoln Centre in 


tarianism becomes muscular 


Now illiberalisms of right, left are 
feeling impact; complacency is going 


By CURTIS W. REESE 


-FIVE YEARS AGO the American Unitarian Association celebrated its One Hun- 
Ith Anniversary. In May of this year—1950—the Association celebrated its 
Hundred and Twenty-fifth Anniversary. This would appear, therefore, to be a 
d time to take a look at some of the developments in Unitarian thought and life 


have taken place within the past twenty-five years. 


s president of the Western Unitarian 
erence, I should like first to glance 
ertain significant occurrences within 
area. 
he first development that comes te 
is that the Western Unitarian Con- 
ce (which during its ninety-eight 
s has always been known as repre- 
ing an advanced Unitarian position) 
formulated its statement of purpose 
: amendment to its Constitution to 
1; “The purpose of the Western Uni- 
an Conference shall be to foster re- 
om and to make it effective in the life 
he world.” This broad statement is 
ond the narrow limitations of Chris- 
. sectarianism, beyond the boundaries 
y ethnic religion, and beyond any 
icular interpretation of the nature of 
ion; and it is the fruition of develop- 
tal trends throughout the entire his- 
7 of the Conference. 
i A natural meeting ground 
ue to this broad understanding of 
nature and function of a thoroughly 
1 religious Conference, it was an 
y and natural development for the 
aference to become a rallying ground 
liberal religious movements and per- 
s in the Central West. During the 
t twenty-five years this has been no- 
yso. The following liberal churches 
e formally affiliated with the Confer- 
: St. John’s Church, Cincinnati, and 
on Church, Louisville, both of which 
Ww out of evangelical backgrounds; the 
ples Church of Chicago, one of the 
liberal churches in the world: the 
*s Liberal Church, Chicago; and 
Peoples Church, Cedar Rapids, 
va, both of which were at first aff- 
with the Universalists and then for 
ears were independent; and the 
n Union Church, Rockford, Mli- 


nois, with a long record of independence. 
The individual ministers in this area who 
have sought Unitarian fellowship would 
make a list too long to read. The nature 
and the scope of the Conference make it 
a natural meeting ground for liberals in 
religion. 

A third development of denominational- 
wide and even world-wide significance, 
representing a definite contribution of the 
Western Conference to religion in its 
wider aspects, is that of Humanism. The 
so-called Western Issue, which shook 
the denomination in the latter part of 
the last century, had to do largely with 
the complete theological freedom of the 
pew. Freedom, led by Western Confer- 
ence ministers, won on a national level. 
The Humanist Movement, spear-headed 
by Western Conference ministers, gave to 
the pulpit the same complete theological 
freedom previously won for the pew. It 
would be difficult to over-emphasize the 
significance of this development to or- 
ganized religious life. 

The removal of The Meadville Theo- 
logical School to Chicago, the establish- 
ment of the Lake Geneva Assembly, the 
quality of ministerial leadership, and in 
general the vitality of the churches of the 
area, are sources of satisfaction and in- 
spiration. There has never been on earth 
a freer, broader and more vital associa- 
tion of churches than that of the West- 
ern Unitarian Conference. 

In one common purpose 

Now let us turn to developments dur- 
ing the past twenty-five years on the na- 
tional Unitarian front. 

The old rivalries and sometimes bitter- 
ness that existed between the East and 
the West in the latter part of the last 
century have almost completely vanished. 
To the East, the West is no longer colo- 


nial territory; and to the West, the East 
is no longer “Vatican soil.” Western minis- 
ters are now sought by Eastern churches 
and Western churches no longer look 
with suspicion on men from the East. 
While the Western Unitarian Con- 
ference maintains its autonomy, it 
nevertheless functions as the regional 
representative of the larger whole. 
American Unitarians are bound together 
in one common purpose. 

This changed situation has been made 
possible in part by developments in the 
American Unitarian Association during 
the past twenty-five years. The Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association has become 
a delegate body and is no longer con- 
trolled by “life members.” Its  state- 
ment of purpose as revised at the One 
Hundredth Anniversary was broadened 
by changing the terms “pure Christian- 
ity” to “pure religion.” More recently 
the charter of the American Unitarian 
Association was unearthed and was dis- 
covered to state that the American Uni- 
tarian Association was founded for 
“moral, religious, educational and char- 
itable purposes.” It is, therefore, quite 
evident that the orthodox Unitarians are 
those who interpret Unitarianism in uni- 
versal terms, and the heretics, if such are 
possible in our movement, are those who 
insist that Unitarianism swing in a lim- 
ited Christian orbit. 

How to work together 

Exemplifying this wider reach, the 
Unitarian Service Committee—originally 
founded by the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, and now carrying on as an in- 
dependent organization—has made the 
very name Unitarian synonymous with 
non-sectarian humanitarian activities 
throughout wide areas of the world. 

Another development, of importance 
far beyond mere fiscal consideration, is 
the United Unitarian Appeal. Area and 
national Unitarian agencies have made a 
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joint appeal to the constituents of the 
Unitarian churches that has resulted in 
more generosity than had previously been 
thought possible. We are not yet gen- 
erous enough, but the United Appeal has 
taught us how to work together, and 
has resulted in greatly increased giving. 

The General Alliance and the young 
people’s organizations have been reor- 
ganized and revitalized. 

The Unitarians and the Universalists 
have grown closer together and have de- 
veloped amicable relationships. These 
_ two related movements are now seri- 
ously considering some more formalized 
recognition of their kinship. There is 
some hope that the American Unitarian 
movement may become for the nation 
what the Western Conference has been 
in the West, viz., a rallying ground for 
liberals in religion. It can become so 
if we adhere strictly to the chartered 
purpose of the Association. 

The Star Island Statement of Uni- 
tarianism in terms of universal religion, 
now being so widely signed by Unitarian 
ministers, is significant of the newer out- 
look of American Unitarians. 

To rescue the tradition 


During the period we are now discus- 
sing we have become conscious of Uni- 
tarianism as a world movement. Earl 
Morse Wilbur’s History of Unitarianism 
has revealed roots of Unitarianism going 
back deep into Christian history, and has 
established freedom, reason and _ toler- 
ance as the criteria of the Unitarian posi- 
tion through the centuries. And Charles 
H. Lyttle in his teaching at Meadville 
and in his writings has shown how we 
are the heirs of Deistic, rationalistic, eth- 
ical, scientific and humanitarian move- 
ments of the ages. 

In the latter part of the last century 
and the first of this one, outstanding 
leaders of ours—Jones, Wendte, Sunder- 
land, Cauly and Samuel A. Eliot—fos- 
tered world organization of religious 
liberals. And while this broad conception 
has fallen upon evil days, due to Euro- 
pean influence, there is evidence that the 
influence and power of the American 
Unitarian Association and its leaders are 
now being exercised to rescue this tradi- 
tion and revitalize it, so that liberals from 
varying backgrounds may feel at home 
in a Federation that does not merely 
tolerate them but accepts them as equals 
in a fellowship of the free. 

No sense of minority status 

During the last quarter of a century 
Unitarianism has consciously come of 
age. While it was reared in a Christian 
household and nourished with food from 
many other households of faith, upon 
reaching maturity it discovered the need 
of more solid sustenance from the fields 
of scientific inquiry, anthropological re- 
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search, political economy, the arts, and 
other sources of dependable knowledge 
and aesthetic expression. Strengthened 
by these sources, modern Unitarianism 
stands on its own two feet and has no 
sense of minority status. It knows that it 
can feel at home wherever there are free, 
educated and intelligent people of what- 
ever cultural background. It knows that 
wherever there are people devoted to 
freedom of inquiry, attempting to develop 
a unitary philosophy of life, and striving 
to build a world community, there its 
aid is welcome and its leadership is 
sought. This adult status carries with it 
an obligation to be tentative in conclu- 
sions yet effective in actions. As adults 
we can no longer afford the luxury of 
carrying theological chips on our 
shoulders. We can stand with equanimity 
in the face of whatever position may be 
advocated by anybody, secure in the 
knowledge that whatever truth there is, 
from whatever source, we have the free- 
dom and the right to make it our own. 

This does not mean, however, that we 
regard ourselves as immune from attack, 
that we will be non-resistant when at- 
tacked, or that we feel no obligation to 
storm the citadels of reaction. We have 
in recent years vigorously responded to 
the attacks of neo-orthodoxy and we 
have stormed at least the outer gates of 
the Vatican itself. 

Dogmatisms — old vs. new 

As I have listened to Unitarian ser- 
mons and read Unitarian writings, I have 
been impressed with the seriousness with 
which Unitarian thought incorporates 
world-wide democratic motivations, 
movements and goals. The widely ac- 
cepted statement of Committee A shows 
our concern for the building of a world 
community. : 

New knowledge and new inventions 
are making possible one world in a real 
sense. Our traditional doctrine of the 
brotherhood of man makes us sensitive 
to the new currents of democratic thought 
that are sweeping over the world. We 
are concerned as never before with dem- 
ocratic rights and practices, from the 
local parish to the world community. 

We face today issues of basic impor- 
tance to the life of mankind, and they 
require decisions of a basic nature. Uni- 
tarians are in a position to make such 
decisions. But to do so requires clarity 
of thought as well as goodness of inten- 
tions. 

The old dogmatisms against which we 
have always fought are today being re- 
placed by a new dogmatism that is more 
subtle and more appealing. The old 
dogmatism had to do largely with the 
super-mundane. The new dogmatism 


has to do with personal and worldly 
being, and it is capable of deceiving 
very elect. Whole populations are cau 
in its grip, and the milk of human k 
ness is dried up at its very source 
movement that is based on the free m 
principle and exalts kindly attitudes | 
have nothing in common with mo 
ments based on authority, that disreg 
the fortunes of persons and that 
moral principles. _ 

One of the most striking developme 
in the thinking and in the attitudes 
American Unitarians in recent time 
the change from a laissez-faire liberali 
which regarded one person’s ideas 
good as those of another, and wh 
scrupulously refrained from critici: 
anybody’s religion, to a more robust 
viction that ideas make a difference, ft 
some ideas are better than others, 
that warfare should be waged agai 
systems of thought that stand in the 
of the march of democracy. Evidence 
this change is illustrated by Beacon Pr 
publications replying to neo-orthod 
and the Blanshard book dealing w 
Catholic power. And a still more striki 
example is the forthcoming Blanshé 
book dealing with both the Vatican a 
the Kremlin. American Unitarians 
ceasing to be easy-going liberals and ; 
becoming forthright advocates of th 
ough-going democratic principles. 

Too much responsibility cannot 
placed on a free church movement 
the matter of thinking clearly on | 
basic issues of human freedom, of ff 
societal organization, of the well-be 
of persons, and of the virtue of m«¢ 
integrity. This is a responsibility that! 
Unitarian Church should take to he 
The new alignment of world states 
along lines of demarcation between fi 
peoples and totalitarian regimes. 
whole history of our church commits 
to the side of freedom, and failure 
this regard would be treason to — 
heritage. 

Our history also commits us to— 
well-being of persons, and failure in 
regard would be treason to our herité 
We have the responsibility of giving s 
social content to freedom that the de 
cratic ideal will shine like a beat 
light for the whole world to see. We I 
the knowledge, we have the technic 
and we have the purpose to bui 
church for the whole man and to” 
the whole of society. 14 

With pride in our part, and with ¢ 
of vision for the future, let us movi 
ward with steady step, veering n 
to the right nor to the left, but h 
straight for the goal of free men in 
society. « 


: 


rom the University Unitarian church of Seattle Mr. Bartlett last year moved to » 
tarr King School for the Ministry in Berkeley as Dean. Previously he had been 
jate minister in Flatbush, N. Y., and then minister in Marietta, O., and Tacoma. 


ve the battle: a plan 


Author offers a ‘positive approach’ 
to released-time religious education 


By JOSIAH R. BARTLETT 


aR SOME YEARS Of active participation in, and approval of, the battle of free reli- 
versus the released-time education program, I am convinced that it is time we 
“lemented our vigorous efforts to oppose the scheme with a positive program for 


sthing better. 


I suggest a school children’s program of appreciation for our 


gus churches and our common religious heritage. This program must be a gen- 
ly interfaith undertaking. Where released-time is now the practice, I would 
ince it as a substitute for existing facilities. Elsewhere, and as soon as we can 
e it everywhere, I would advance it as something to be undertaken outside of 


ol hours. 
y own experience in connection with 
released-time program may be of in- 
st to readers. In the State of Ohio 
as the president of a local released- 
_ organization. In that particular 
munity two essential conditions of 
1 teaching and tolerance prevailed 
sh I have not met since: first, our in- 
stion was given in the public school 
a itself and thus was not handicapped 
the inefficiency which comes from 
ng to take the children out of the 
ol over to a neighboring church and 
< again. Second, the teachers them- 
es and the supporters of the program 
ated an appreciative non-evangelistic 
roach and the teachers made a point 
isiting with the children representa- 
churches of the community including 
Unitarian and Jewish. These de- 
jle circumstances were, I fear, acci- 
tal to, rather than inherent in, the re- 
ed-time program. Later on, in 
tle, I found the program animated 
at I think of as “the larger sectar- 
sm,” which is the more offensive be- 
.* believes it is broader than its 
al somewhat narrow evangelical 
1. I have thus been on both sides of 
question. I certainly do not claim 
> an authority in the matter; and I 
d the courage and energy which 
aany of our people have put into 
h hotter fights than that in which we 
seded in removing released-time re- 
is education from the Seattle public 
ls. But as a parish minister and as 
zen I have been ly concerned, 
it is in the latter capacity that I offer 


With pathetic delusions 
My proposal grows out of my agree- 
ment with those who feel that any young 
person permitted to grow up without an 
appreciation and understanding of the 
part religion has played in our history, 
and an understanding and appreciation 
of the churches which his. fellow-citizens 
support, is not fully educated for his role 
as a citizen in our democracy. I believe 
that this conviction is one of the main- 
springs which has carried the released- 
time program as far as it has gone. It 
is true that there is mixed in with this a 
second motivation of which I emphati- 
cally disapprove, namely, a covert evan- 
gelism with pathetic delusions about the 
magical effect of an hour a week of Bible 
teaching upon character development. 
Nevertheless, if it were not that many 
people who cannot get excited about the 
evangelistic side of released-time felt that 
our young people need to know more 
about their religious heritage, the pro- 
gram would not have developed as far 
as it has. And by the same token, while 
these same people can generally be per- 
suaded by Unitarians that released-time 
is a breach of the wall the American 
people have erected between Church and 
State, they have a perfect right to turn to 
us and say, “Very well. This is not the 
way to do it. What is the way?” A 
merely negative battle is not enough. 
A program of interfaith education 
would be based upon the following 
oints: 
1, It must be genuinely interfaith, posi- 
tive and constructive in its approach, its 
teachers, its materials and its editing. 


2. It should be supported exclusively 
by subscription rather than taxes, and 
administered by a non-sectarian com- 
munity organization. 

3. It should have among other things 
the following as its teaching principles 
and goals: 

a. In the place of a covert evangelism, 
it would substitute a well-thought-out 
effort to give each young citizen the in- 
formation he needs about his religious 
heritage and the institutions which per- 
petuate it. It is ridiculous to teach our 
young people all about government, pub- 
lic health and the fire department, and 
yet maintain a conspiracy of silence 
about the churches and what they stand 
for. ; ' 

b. Appreciation of the different re- 
ligious institutions in our American ‘com- 
munities, supplemented by field trips to, 
and visits from community churches and 
their leaders. 

c. Appreciation of the common Biblical 
heritage of the Judeo-Christian religions. 
Here we venture upon sectarian ground 
and just here it is especially important 
that the materials and the editing be in 
the hands of a competent non-sectarian 
inter-faith editorial board. 

d. Appreciation of world religions 
could come later in the course of the pro- 
gram, but it can be implicit in the atti- 
tude of understanding which should per- 
vade the earlier instruction in our own 
heritage. 

e. In teaching standards and tech- 
niques, this program must not only be as 
good as the public schools; it must be 
considerably better. Perhaps the greatest 
crime of much of the present released- 
time program is that its teachers make 
religion dull. 

How is this program to be 
initiated and supported? 

After three years of battling against a 
sectarian released-time program in one of 
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America’s largest cities, my great regret 
was that the hundreds of people who 
supported or participated in this effort 
were left with no positive work to do 
once their immediate objective had been 
won. I was impressed with the fact that 
those who helped us in our battle were 
every bit as enthusiastic as those who 
supported the other side. I was im- 
pressed with the fact that these people 
in our ranks came from Protestant, 
Catholics and Jewish churches and from 
no churches at all. If this is true else- 
where, then wherever there now exists a 
group large enough to battle released- 
time, that group is ready-made to under- 
take a program such as I have outlined. 


The materials are ready to hand. Our 
own demonination has just recently pub- 
lished The Church Across the Street, and 
another book, One God, is widely used in 
orthodox Protestant churches. There ate, 
in addition to church sources, materials 
from inter-faith and inter-cultural groups 
such as the American Brotherhood and 
the so-called “Springfield Experiment,” 
to mention but two. The problem is not 
one of finding materials so much as of 
making the best use of materials already 
available. Teachers, too, should not be 
hard to find. My impression of the public 
school teachers and administrators who 
labor in communities where there is re- 
leased-time, is that there are many of 
them who would be simply delighted to 
volunteer their services in a program 
which will more nearly meet their per- 
sonal views, and I believe this program 
will express those views pretty well. 


I am making this proposal at this par- 
ticular time, because it is at the close of 
a school year and would give us the sum- 
mer to think about it and organize. Uni- 
tarians might well take the lead, but I 
believe they would find that many per- 
sons now active supporters of the re- 
leased-time program would be glad to 
work with them. In short, ours should 
be for many, many reasons a genuinely 
helpful non-sectarian approach, not eager 
either to take credit or to be set apart 
in a denominational way. 


MR. DE MILLE 


(Continued from page 28) 

on the totally erroneous notion that the 
legitimate theater is a restricted art 
medium, whereas the movies are not. 
The one operates within the compass of 
a limited stage; the other has all the 
world for its stage. Sir Cedric countered 
with the suggestion that a great play- 
wright, like Shakespeare or Shaw, needs 
relatively little scenery. The setting is 
in the dialogue, which carries the im- 
agination into a limitless world. When, 
for example, Horatio says, 
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Contd.—Mr. DeMille 


- “But look, the morn in russet 
mantle clad, 
Walked o'er the dew of yon 
high eastern hill.” 
there is no need to supply a massive col- 
lection of scenery representing valleys, 
hills, morning stars, and a slowly rising 
sun. The listener has already supplied 
it in far more natural and realistic. detail. 


But Mr. De Mille either knows nothing 
of all this, or is highly suspicious of the 
human imagination. From the first shot 
of our planet whirling in space amid the 
flow of Mr. De Mille’s pontifical pro- 
nouncement about the first man discover- 
ing his soul, to the final shot of the col- 
lapse of the Temple of Dagon—a most’ 
incredible and unconvincing collection of 
papier-mache — nothing is left to the im- 
agination, De Mille brings down the 
Temple in 1950 in every last detail, as 
he parted the Red Sea in 1923. 


“I dough wanna hurcha”’ 

One yearns for a few good actors be- 
fore a velour cyclorama who have some- 
thing to say and know how to say it. But 
that is precisely the point. The actors 
have nothing of any consequence to say, 
and would not know how to say it if they 
had. Mr. Mature with his face and 
muscles doubtless has something for 
adolescents, young and old, and Miss 
Lamarr, slinking in and out of ten rela- 
tively scanty costumes, may supply a 
certain need for those who cannot afford 
to go to the Stork Club, or even the 
Diamond Horseshoe. But neither has 
the remotest conception of what acting is 
all about. 

With the exception of a few lines taken 
almost verbatim from the King James 
Version of the Bible there is nothing that 
remotely suggests a conversation in 
primitive Dan or Philistia, and much that 
suggests sophisticated Hollywood. What 
can be said of a Danite who would ex- 
claim, “Umm, you're the best cook in 
Zorah, little Mother.” Mr. Mature’s, “I 
dough wanna hurcha, Miriam,” and “I 
done fer yer nuf,” suggests that a few of 
the $3,000,000 spent on this film might 
well have been allocated to a teacher of 
diction for the muscular Victor. As for 
Miss Lamarr’s antics they are a pretty 
thorough-going demonstration that pul- 
chritude is no substitute for competen 
acting, : 

A hair-raising affair 

But if the entire cast had been made 
up of the artistic descendants of Edwin 
Booth and Sarah Bernhardt, could they 
have done any better with such a script, 
or for that matter with a script prepared, 
not by Hollywood hacks, but, let us say, 
by Tennessee Williams, or Arthur Miller? 


‘Tis to be doubted. For what m 
can this barbarous old episode, 
ought to have been kicked out o 
Bible long since, possibly have for 
time? To act and speak effectively 
have to have something that has me 
to act and speak about: And what 
sible meaning can be distilled from 
haircutting episode which the 
Semites, being corking _ storyte 
turned into a hair-raising affair? 
morals are primitive in the extreme, 
the theology sheer magic. Only a mal 
ynist like Strindberg could discover | 
significance for modern man. 


Not so many feathers 
Contemporary Strindbergs may a 
that Mr. De Mille’s costly and oa 
production serves as a warning agai 
modern Delilahs, and puts the iron 
resistance into the beleaguered sex. 
make no mistake about it, they might 
there are plenty of Delilahs around, 
may not have so many dresses as 
Lamarr, or even one dress with anyw. 
near so many peacock feathers, or su 


torso to encase in it, and who may 


be given to such wholesale tonsorial 
struction, but whose little snippings : 
and there are nevertheless cumula 

Sons of Adam, be ye warned that | 
threat of matriarcy is more insidious th 
that of the welfare state! 


WORDS FOR A HYMN 


(Lead on, O King Eternal) 

O Lord of stars and sunlight, 

Whose wind lifts up a bird, — 
In marching wave and leaf-fall 

We hear Thy patient word. 
The color of Thy seasons 

Goes gold across the land. 
By green upon the tree-tops 

We know Thy moving Hand. 


O Lord of cloud and mountain, 
Whose rain on rock is art, 
Thy plan and care and meanin 

Renew the head and heart. 
Thy Word and color spoken, 
Thy summer noons and showe 
By these and by Thy dayshine, 
We know Thy world is ours. 


O Lord of root and shading 
Of boughs above our head, 
We breathe in Thy long breat 
Our snirit spirited. 
We walk beneath Thy blessing, 
Thy seasons and Thy way, 
O Lord of stars and sunlight, 
O God of this year’s day. — 


Mr. Weary has just completed his two-year term on The Register’s Editorial 
d, and his parting message to Register readers is this article. A former Cruft Fel- 
it the University of London, he has served Unitarian churches in Wichita, Kan. 
Bloomington, Ind., and for the past five years he has been minister of the new 
arian church at Port Washington on Long Island. 


at unites Unitarians? 


Instead of being a weakness, the fluid 
state of Unitarianism is its strength 


SERMON-OF-THE-MONTH By GERALD F. WEARY 


: UNITARIAN POSITION with respect to church organization and belief is so novel 
unique that many people are puzzled by it. They will admit that Unitarianism 
had a long and distinguished past: they will admit that Unitarians are obviously 


al to one another and their church, and yet they can’t help wondering how this is 


sible since there is no common statement of faith to unite the Unitarians. 


It just 


sn’t make sense to them that the position of a church can be as vague and as 
orphous as apparently that of the Unitarian is and still command loyalty. 


iven some Unitarians, I should point 
, are puzzled by this situation. Al- 
ugh they are seemingly happy as 
nbers of the Unitarian church, they 
always apologetic when they discuss 

sition with others. They seem to 
_ that the lack of an official statement 
aith is a weakness. At the same time 
y do seem to want to be liberal. The 
ilt is that they're constantly asking, 
int we have just a minimum state- 
at of belief and still be liberalP Can't 
be Christian like the other churches 
| still be the church of the open door? 
71t we take our stand with the “eternal 
ities’ and still be free to criticize all 
sems of thought?” 


3ut instead of being a weakness, the 
ition of Unitarianism is its strength. 
refusing to proclaim an official state- 
nt of belief it affirms its belief in free- 
4 And freedom, as practiced in Uni- 
anism, isn’t the loose and irresponsible 
ag some people imagine it to be; it’s 
guiding principle of first importance. 
T see it, there are two reasons why 
ae Unitarians fail to appreciate this. 
e is that their thinking is still domi- 
ed by the mentality of orthodox 
ristianity. Somewhere in the back of 
ir minds there still exists the notion 
t the church is an institution divinely 
lained by God, that it embodies some 
y and transcendent meaning, and that 
such it exists independently of indi- 
als and their concerns. Somewhere 
e back of their minds there still exists 
notion that truth is spelled with a 
al T, that if it isn’t actually divinely 
saled to man, at least it carries cosmic 
ction and support. Somewhere in the 
*k of their minds there still exists the 


guardian of the one true religion and that 
in departing from it we do so at our 
peril. The result is that whenever the 
freedom as exercised by their fellow Uni- 
tarians carries them beyond the old and 
the familiar into the new and the strange 
they can always be counted on to express 
uneasiness, if not alarm. The result is 
that in any period of moral and social 
crisis they can, in the manner of all good 
orthodox Christians, always be counted 
on to ask that we emulate the example of 
the Prodigal Son and return to the faith 
of our fathers. 
Deep need of comradeship 

The other reason that some Unitarians 
feel that the Unitarian position is a weak- 
ness is that their thinking is still domi- 
nated by the 18th and 19th century con- 
cept of freedom. By this concept free- 
dom is an inalienable right and posses- 
sion of the individual, who may exercise 
it in any way he pleases so long as he 
doesn’t interfere with the like freedom 
of others. I don’t think I need to dwell 
upon the consequences which have fol- 
lowed upon the acceptance of this notion 
of freedom. By the way in which it has 
pitted individuals against one another it 
has been destructive of the deep need of 
the human heart for comradeship and a 
sense of social solidarity. By its gospel 
of each man for himself, it has prevented 
the development of common purposes, 
and hence of a unifying sense of direc- 
tion. 

The same concept of freedom has had 
similar consequences in religion. By its 
emphasis upon the right of the individual 
to believe as he pleases it has tended to 
make the ideas of the individual authori- 
tative and to put all men’s beliefs, regard- 
less of their relative worth or soundness, 


on a par. It has also tended to under- 
mine fellowship, for if one man’s beliefs 
are just as good as another man’s, and 
just as authoritative, why should they 
affiliate with one another? You can exer- 
cise the right to believe as you please in 
the privacy of your home and save your- 
self the trouble of membership in a 
group. Again, by instilling into us the 
notion that freedom is only to be exer- 
cised by individuals in independence of 
one another, it has blinded us to the use 
of freedom as a guiding principle for the 
continuous remaking of ourselves and 
society. In short, it has made, as it has 
in economic, social and political life, for 
chaos and confusion. So we see it’s not 
surprising that some Unitarians should 
feel uneasy about the unqualified free- 
dom of Unitarianism and that they should 
begin to ask whether in the interests of a 
well-defined, orderly and purposeful re- 
ligious movement, Unitarians shouldn’t 
institute a few authoritarian controls, 
both in matters of belief and in matters 
of institutional procedure. 


In practice, I think it should be said, 
Unitarians have belied their undue em- 
phasis upon the individual. The. fact 
that Unitarian churches have been in ex- 
istence in America for the past 150 years, 
that they still exist, that they are growing 
—their membership has increased by 22 
percent in the past decade—is proof of 
it. For the most part it’s been fellowship 
that Unitarians have practiced, not re- 
ligious isolationism. 

At the same time I don’t think it can 
be denied that the old concept of free- 
dom has had a weakening effect upon 
organized religious liberalism and has 
prevented it from developing its full 
potentialities. Nor do I think it can be 
denied that it has contributed to that 
state of mind in which some of our fellow 
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What unites Unitarians? 
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Unitarians today find themselves, and 
which I believe is inimical to true liberial-. 
ism. The situation demands that we re- 
think our position. 

The guiding role ° 

On the basis of the thought I’ve given 
to the subject, I would say it’s necessary 
that we learn to take a frankly empirical, 
pragmatic, social approach to religion in 
place of the theological and metaphysical. 
By this approach I believe we will gain 
a wholly new view of religion and that 
we will come to appreciate, as we have 
never before done, the positive, guiding 
role that freedom can play in the life of 
religion. 

One of the things the social sciences 
have done for us has been to. reveal to 
us the nature and origin of our social in- 
stitutions. These institutions haven't 
been divinely instituted and ordained by 
God, as orthodox Christians have as- 
sumed, and they don’t exist in dualistic 
opposition to the individual, as 19th cen- 
tury liberalism has assumed. Rather 
they have been evolved by men to realize 
ends which they as single individuals 
would be incapable of realizing. That 
is to say, they must be viewed as ex- 
tensions of the interests and powers of 
the individual. By revealing this fact to 
us the social sciences have enabled us to 
take a positive, constructive attitude to- 
ward our institutions. 

But in saying that institutions are the 
extensions of the interests and powers of 
individuals it doesn’t follow that the in- 
terests which individuals hope to satisfy 
through an institution must be alike. 
Their interests may be quite varied and 
yet all be satisfied. I think, for example, 
of an analysis made of the motives of the 
men who organized a new railroad com- 
pany. These motives were many and 
varied, the analysis revealed, and yet 
each was satisfied. This was possible 
only by a constructive relating of inter- 
ests and a pooling of effort and resources, 
which is in fact all that’s necessary to 
give us an institution. I may not be 
able to satisfy an interest which I have 
by my efforts and you may not be able 
to satisfy an interest which you have by 
your efforts, but by entering into a social 
arrangement whereby we relate our in- 
dividual interests we may be able to sat- 
isfy them and to satisfy them beyond our 
utmost expectations. 

These remarks apply also to religion. 
For example, you will find persons who 
are primarily interested in worship; per- 
sons who are primarily interested in the 
religious nurture of their children; per- 
sons who are primarily interested in fel- 
lowship, discussion, or social action; per- 
sons who are primarily interested in 
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whatever will help to make their com- 
munity a better place to live in. By unit- 
ing their interests and organizing a 
church, each manages to satisfy his par- 
ticular interest. Of course individuals 
may, and I believe generally do, share in 
common a number of these interests. For 
example, they may be as much interested 
in worship as they are in the religious 
nurture of their children. And I think 
it’s also true to say that all of us are 
united in a number of deeper spiritual 
interests than perhaps are implied by any 
of those I’ve mentioned — in our love of 
truth, our enjoyment of beauty, in our 
hungering and thirsting after righteous- 
ness, in our longing for peace and under- 
standing, in our reverence for the sources 
of our being, in our “need of trusting to 
the larger vision, according to which 
calamities come and go but the continuity 
of life and faith in its better possibilities 
survive’— all of which are interests we 
seek in some measure to satisfy through 
the ministrations of the church. 


Spells a failure 

And I think many of us feel a deeper 
need of ritual than we are aware of or 
would care to admit. I think of Morris 
Cohen, the distinguished professor of 
philosophy at City College, whose auto- 
biography I’ve just read. Professor 
Cohen, although reared in strict orthodox 
Judaism, became a free-thinker. He 
confesses, however, to a deep apprecia- 
tion of religious symbolism and ceremony 
and their celebration of man’s continuity 
with a larger life. “For me,” he writes, 
“the ancient ceremonies that celebrate 
the coming and going of life, the wed- 
ding ceremony, the b’rith, and the funeral 
service, give an expression to the con- 
tinuity of the spiritual tradition that is 
more eloquent than any phrase of my 
own creation. The ritual may be diluted 
by English and by modernisms, but the 
Hebraic God is still a potent symbol of 
the continuous life of which we indi- 
viduals are waves.” 

But whatever our religious needs and 
interests may be, whatever their number 
or complexity or depth, my primary ob- 
ject here is simply to indicate how the 
church, as an institution, is an extension 
of those needs and interests. The im- 


The ideas which you as an individual 
may entertain may be novel, they 
may be challenging, and they may 
be, as in all probability they are, 
meaningful to you, yet your fellow 
Unitarians will refuse to accord them 
a sacred status. 


portance of our seeing this lies 
fact that it will enable us to modif 
create any institutional form that p 
ises better to meet our spiritual nee ds 
that we shall be able to exercise this | 
dom without being intimidated by 
who, at any departure from the reli 
forms of the past, shout, “Back to | 
tents, O Israel.” I think you will 
that it’s too bad that a man as de 
spiritual as Professor Cohen, as d 
appreciative of religious form, should, 
cause of his rejection of what he ca 
“theologic supernaturalism,” feel | 
there was no place for him and his } 
in organized religion. It spells a fai 
in the exercise of that freedom wher 
institutional forms can be made to k 
pace with the. changing needs and 
cumstances of men’s lives. 
Another reason for my drawing ati 
tion to the church as an extension of 
interests is that we may free ourselv 
the orthodox mentality which feel 
must give to the church a transcend 
supernaturalistic, doctrinaire definition 
the outset I drew attention to those [ 
tarians who find that their needs and 
terests are satisfied in the Unita 
church and yet who are unhappy beca 
they can’t give a pat, doctrinal definit 
of that church and its position. I ¢ 
help thinking that upon grasping” 
functional character of institutions 
would see how silly their uneasiness 
If the Unitarian church satisfies tl 
needs, then that’s all they have a righ 
expect of it; it’s fulfilling its function 
an institution. 
Although I suspect that all of us hi 
more needs and interests in common fl 
we might suppose, I have deliberat 
emphasized their plurality and divers 
I suspect that the reason Professor Col 
expressed appreciation of ritual as ef 
bration of the continuity of a bigger. 
than our own was that he had reach 
that point in life where persons m 
keenly sense the brevity of their lij 
For younger people this interest isn’t 
paramount importance. The other da 
young man asked me whether we - 
group of mixed young people. His ck 
concerns centered around dating and! 
kind of life he would make for him: 
in the world. Young parents will expr 
altogether different interests. And so 


Besides these obvious differences 
age and station in life, there are the m 
subtle differences that arise out of | 
ferences in temperament, cultural be 
ground and experience. For exam 
what stands out most forcibly in my m 
about the Unitarian church I atten 
during my undergraduate college — 
was the sense of reality I experie 
there. There was no attempt made 
to rationalize an historic faith, a 


stionable procedure that characterizes 
st all modernist religions. And there 
‘D o cant or affectation. People ex- 
sed their ideas, however divergent 
“novel, freely and naturally. And 
* discussed vigorously and openly 
ss which weren’t discussed elsewhere, 
even in the college classroom. I 
nd it very refreshing and stimulating. 
m't suppose it would ever occur to a 
jon who from childhood was brought 
in that kind of church to comment 
m this quality. But for me, owing to 
difference of background, it was strik- 
It satisfied a definite need. 
Plurality and diversity 
shave emphasized the plurality and 
srsity of our religious needs and in- 
sts to indicate how by relating them 
ne another through the church they 


all in some measure satisfied, and we 


x ise achieve if each of us went his 
1 separate way. And I should like to 
that what is true of our differing re- 
ous needs and interests is also true of 
i Funda- 
tally they're one and the same thing, 
ll our ideas and beliefs are in some 
se the expression of our basic interests 
‘desires, but since were accustomed 
making a distinction between them 
Il do so here. 
ts you may know, the Unitarian 
ch bases itself squarely upon diver- 
of idea rather than uniformity. I 
ik the overwhelming majority of Uni- 
ans regard this as a positive virtue but 
[ve already indicated there are some 
0 feel we can go too far here. They 
disturbed, for example, by the pres- 
e of humanists in our movement. 
*y feel that if we must have diversity 
dur church then we should limit it by 
ief in God. This is, as you at once 
ognize, the operation of the old theo- 
eal approach. By the naturalistic, 
ical, functional approach you view 
atter in a different light. By it you 
only accept the fact of diversity and 
impossibility of destroying it, you 
accept it as a positive good. You see 
‘diversity can become a problem only 
ne or two ways, when persons who 
they possess the truth try to impose 
ir ideas on others by force or when 
ons hold themselves and their ideas 
jlendid isolation from one another. 
2 former has been made a problem in 
movement by a handful of persons 
hink our church should officially 
ait itself to belief in God; but the 
‘has been a problem of some stand- 
us by our emphasis upon the right 
sh man to think as he pleases, an 
asis which tends to produce an odd 
ent of isolated spiritual monads 
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What unites Unitarians? 


You who heard Dr. Eduard C. Linde- 
man of the New York School of Social 
Work at the Unitarian Regional Confer- 
ence at Pocono Pines, Pa., may recall his 
saying that the type ©f feedom which 
we as members of a lil¥era church enjoy, 
the type which subjéy itself to no 
dogma and no external #¢-hority, “always 
carries a ‘price tag.” “A person may be 
said to be religiously free if he is ad- 
mitted to a religious fellowship on his 
own terms. . . . One can be free in this 
sense,” said Dr. Lindeman in explana- 
tion, “only if two related obligations are 
also accepted, namely: the person who 
demands the freedom to affiliate with 
others on his own terms must be pre- 
pared to have those terms tested, and 
moreover, he must be willing to carry the 
test beyond mere logical and critical 
boundaries into the realm of action. He 
must, in other words, be prepared to 
appraise the consequences of his beliefs 
when these have been put to experi- 
mental use in real situations.” 

In open discussion 

Although I can’t discuss here Linde- 
man’s test in the realm of action, I do 
want to say a few words to make clear 
the first condition he lays down, which 
is that although every member of a 
liberal church reserves the right to indi- 
vidual freedom of judgment he must be 
prepared to have his ideas and beliefs 
tested in free and open discussion. Al- 
though Unitarians have emphasized the 
right of the individual to believe as he 
pleases, in practice they have actually 
always made this test. The ideas which 
you as an individual entertain may be 
novel, they may be challenging, and they 
may be, as in all probability they are, 
meaningful to you, yet your fellow Uni- 
tarians will refuse to accord them a 
sacred status. You can count on your 
minister’s discussing them freely from the 
pulpit, and you can count on their being 
challenged some time or other by your 
fellow members in open discussion. 

Some persons find it hard to meet this 
test of the liberal church, especially when 
the minister or fellow members express 
ideas which are repugnant to them. I 
think of an incident in the early history of 
the Unitarian church of Bloomington, 
Illinois, which illustrates this. 

When Charles Gordon Ames, the first 
minister, resigned and accepted a pulpit 
in Boston, he was succeeded by Charles 
e e e e e e J 

Freedom, as practiced in Unitarian- 

ism, isn’t the loose and irresponsible 

thing some people imagine it to be; 

it’s a guiding principle of first im- 

portance. 
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Ellis, an ethical purist and fiery aboli- 
tionist who earlier had volunteered to go 
to Virginia to free John Brown from his 
captors. Nine days after Lincoln’s assas- 
sination he gave a sermon on Lincoln in 
which he harshly criticized Lincoln for 
his political expediency in the handling 
of the slavery issue. In the congregation 
were soldiers who had returned from the 
war and many friends of Lincoln. They 
were hurt and angered by the sermon, so 
much so that a congregational meeting 
was called for the purpose of asking Ellis 
to resign. But instead of this the con- 
gregation, through the leadership of Jesse 
Fell, adopted a set of resolutions in 
which they reaffirmed the freedom of 
the pulpit and reproved those who had 
made a disturbance at the Sunday serv- 
ices. Hurt though they were they had 
the insight to see that unless the minister 
of a liberal church is free to express the 
truth as he sees it, and is unheld in 
that freedom, religious liberalism is a 
mockery. 

In their defense of freedom Unitarians 
don’t say that one man’s beliefs are as 
good as another man’s; they don’t say 
that there’s any virtue in a mere hodge- 
podge of ideas; and they most certainly 
don’t say, as some critics charge, that it 
doesn’t matter what you believe. The 
fact is that Unitarians take their beliefs 
so seriously they refuse to let their church 
tell them what they must be. But there’s 
more to it than that.. Unitarians see that 
from an interplay of minds there emerge 
enriched viewpoints, broader understand- 
ings, enlarged ideals, heightened appre- 
ciations. The process is similar to that 
described in the creation of institutions. 
By the confronting and relating of diverse 
ideas, new and richer truths emerge. In 
this process you aren't called upon to free 
your mind from all your beliefs. What 
happens is that you are supplied with 
new points of view which, when recog- 
nized and taken up, enrich your own out- 
look. Where the significance of this 
process is frankly recognized and ac- 
cepted, diversity isn’t looked upon as an 
evil, but rather as a positive good. Nor 
where the significance of this process is 
recognized do you hear any talk about 
setting up boundaries to diversity. The 
position taken is that if you can stand my 
company I can stand yours, which is to 
say that any person who’s willing to meet 
the conditions required for a meeting of 
minds is most welcome. You can, of 
course, set up boundaries, as is the com- 
mon practice of all persons who make a 
theological and metaphysical approach to 
life, but by doing so you starve your own 
personality. 

(Continued on page 39) 
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Cincinnati church to symbolize 
the spirit of modern religion 


Plans for the new building of St. John’s 
Unitarian Church, (Cincinnati, O.), were 
approved by the congregation at a duly 
called special meeting. The vote of approval 
was unanimous, and was given after the 
presentation of the plans by Ralph C. Taylor, 
chairman of the New Building Committee. 
This committee of nineteen persons, consist- 
ing of representatives chosen by all the con- 
stituent organizations of the church, has 
been at work nine months, considering the 
needs of the church organizations and plan- 
ning the building in cooperation with the 
architect, F, William Bertsch, of the firm of 
Kruckemeyer and Strong. This committee 
consists of the following persons in addition 
to the chairman: Miss Stella Koch, secre- 
tary, Mrs. N. Raymond Meyer, Clarence 
Landfried, Miss Dorothy Horstman, George 
W. Koehnke, Raymond Van Lieu, Mrs, 
Emilie Reimann, “Miss Cora Strasser, Miss 
Lillian Baum, Miss Elizabeth Gaskins, Miss 
Ruth Schoenling, Miss Jessie Hollweck, Dr. 
Edwin H. Zeydel, Richard J. Reiman, C, 
Homer Williamson, Harry Schueschner, Sr., 
Rev. Julius F. Krolfifer, (one place vacant). 


H. William Brockmann, chairman of the 
fund raising committee, which is called the 
New Building Fund Committee, told of the 
gifts and resources already in hand, of the 
work his committee had been doing to pre- 
pare for its campaign, and of the general 
plan of the campaign. Many friends of the 
church who are not members, but who hold 
this 186 year old church in high esteem, 


have already made contributions to the 
fund. 


Mr. Ralph C. Taylor is Superintendent of 
the Waste Collection of Cincinnati, Mr. H. 
William Brockmann is President of the Co- 
lumbia Bank and Savings Company. 
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Rev. Julius F. Krolfifer 


The cost of the building to be erected is 
estimated at $150,000. The site, already in 
the possession of the church, is a lot 120x320 
at 320 Resor Ave., Clifton, the gift of Mr. 
Jacob Haehnle. The development of the lot 
will include besides the building, a parking 


space for thirty automobiles and a picnic 
area with grills and tables. The building 
will be in the contemporary style, internally 
and externally. Many features in the archi- 
tecture and furnishings will symbolize the 
spirit of modern religion. Nearly all the 
facilities of the building will be on ground 
level, and nearly all the rooms of the church 
will be used for several purposes. The sanc- 
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tuary will accommodate’ 235 persons 
pews, but it will be possible to expand 
seating to over 300. A large room w 
will serve as accommodation for large so 
meetings is also provided. This room 
planned to be the scene of dinners, dan 
card parties, lectures, entertainments, cal 
vals and the main place of meeting of 
Church School, which is held simultaneot 
with the service of worship in the sanctu; 
because of the city-wide spread of the | 
stituency. Through the installation of 
ing partitions this large room will be cap: 
of being divided into smaller sound-pr 
rooms which can be used simultaneou: 
When used as a dining room this large r 
will accommodate about 200 diners, 
used as an auditorium, it will seat 250. 
Members of the New Building Fund Co 
mittee, besides Mr. Brockmann, the chi 
man, are: Mrs. Otto Wernersbach, sec 
tary; Mrs. Elmer Grimm, Mrs. Charles 
Howard, Mrs. Fred Heim, Mrs. Nort 
Jung, Mrs. J. F. Krolfifer, Kenneth W. Fa 
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REPORT ADVANCE: During the aa 
of service of the present minister, Corne 
Heijn, the constituency of the Unit 
Church in North Andover, Mass. has 
creased nearly 80 percent and 140 n 
names were added to the membership ro 
of church and parish, a recent report shoy 
Also during those years the Church obsery, 
its 300th anniversary, a beautiful new pa 
sonage was built to replace one that W 
destroyed by fire, the church building w 
recently completely redecorated, and ¢ 
Church was enriched by several memor 
gifts. In line with the Unitarian idea 
community service the minister was instr 
mental, with the help of many people 
all faiths, in obtaining a new playground 
the Town and in establishing a commun 
center with gymnasium, kindergarten, a 
branch library service; and the local p.t 
and the Andover Co-op had their incepti 
in the parsonage. 


50TH ANNIVERSARY: More than — 
guests were present to honor Rey. and vi 
Samuel C, Beane at an informal recepti 
at their home in Salem, Mass., recently 
mark the 50th anniversary of Mr. Beane’s 
dination to the ministry and the 45th ar 


Present were the ministers of all the E 
County Unitarian churches, and friends ft 


ington. A congratulatory cable was rece’ 
from a relative at the American Legatio 
Cairo, Egypt. 


RESIGNATION: Dr. Dilworth Luptom 
resigned from the Waltham, Mass., 
as of December 1, 1950. y 


ELLION AGAINST UNITARIANS: 
tly The New York Times marked the 
anniversary of the signing of Har- 
"s charter. In its article, the paper 
ted out that the establishment of some 
America’s most distinguished colleges 
out of a Unitarian controversy at Har- 
Said The Times: 

e [Harvard] corporation’s election in 
7 of John Leverett, a Unitarian layman, 
resident, a post hitherto held only by 
gregational ministers, was credited with 
ing off 100 years of strife between that 
> and the Calvinists. In the process, rec- 
hold, nearly a dozen new colleges were 
blished, in protest of the ‘liberal trend’ 
Cambridge. Among these were Yale, 
erst, Williams, Bowdoin, Middlebury 
. Brown. 

By the time the Rev. John Thornton 
land, a Unitarian minister, had been 
sted in 1810, ‘solid men of Boston,’ the 
enitors of many New England fortunes, 
| gradually been elected to the corpora- 
1... . The forty-year regime of [Uni- 
an} Dr. Charles William Eliot, begin- 
g in 1869, was credited with opening up 
ire new fields of education. . . .” 


EST MINISTERS: Visiting ministers 
the summer season at Union Chapel, 
‘le Boar’s Head, N. H., have been an- 
inced as follows: 
y 2 Rev. Duncan Howlett, Boston. 

9 Rev. Albert Buckner Coe, D. D., 


Boston. 

16 Rev. Frederick May Eliot, D. D., 
Boston. 

23 Rev. Wallace Witmer Anderson, 


D. D., Portland. 
30 Rev. Dana McLean Greeley, Boston. 
g. 6 Rev. Morrison Russell Boynton, 
D. D., Newton, Mass. 
13 Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge, Newton, 


Mass. 

20 Rev. Douglas Horton, D. D., New 
York. 

27 Rev. Joseph C. MacDonald, Waban, 
Mass. 

yt. 3 Rev. Herbert Hitchen, jb a BS 
Buffalo. _ - . = 

HITARIAN LECTURERS: The Minns 


tures for 1950 were delivered recently at 
ston University by James Luther Adams, 
fessor of religious ethics, University of 
ieago. His six topics were “Power and 
» Meaning of History”; “Patterns of Domi- 
ice and Obedience”; “Patterns of Inde- 
dency”; “Middle Organizations”; “Mid- 
Principles”; and “The Protestant “Catho- 
Synthesis.” This spring the Billings Lec- 
es of the American Unitarian Association 
re delivered by Rev. G. Richard Kuch at 
lane University and Louisiana State Uni- 
sity. These lectures on liberal religion 
| public and are delivered annually on 
versity and college campuses... . . 
| er 
MMER SERVICES AT ALL SOULS: 
aday morning services will be held 
ghout the summer at the Church of 
uls, 80th Street and Lexington Ave., 
been announced by Rev. Laurance I. 
minister. “- 


_ 


Shown greeting two distinguished English Unitarian guests at the Back Bay Sta- 
tion in Boston are officers of the American Unitarian Association. In the usual order, 
the men are Rev. Ernest W. Kuebler, executive vice-president of the ava and director 
of the Division of Religious Education; Ronald P. Jones, Esq. of Middlesex, England, 
characterized by the Boston Herald as “the most distinguished layman in the Uni- 
tarian ranks in England,” and treasurer of the General Assembly for more than 
fifteen years; George G. Davis, treasurer of the ava; Rev. H. Stewart Carter, president 
of the International Association for Liberal Christianity and Religious Freedom, and 
minister of Memorial Church, Cambridge, Eng.; and Dr. Frederick May Eliot, presi- 
dent of the ava. Mr. Carter delivered the anniversary sermon at Arlington Street 
Church on May 21 and brought greetings from the British Unitarian General Assem- 
bly to the Education Luncheon on May 23. Mr. Jones was the speaker at the 31st 
Anniversary Dinner of the Unitarian Laymen’s League on May 23. 


Liberal religion only hope for peace 
in Europe and the world, says Dr. Faber 


“Liberal Christianity, steering a middle 


‘course between infidelism and collectivism, 
.is the only hope for European peace and 


freedom,” said Dr. Heije Faber, secretary of 
the International Association of Liberal 
Christianity and Religious Freedom, as re- 
ported in an interview in the Brooklyn Eagle 
recently. Dr. Faber, who is minister of the 
Dutch Reformed Church at The Hague, ar- 
rived in America to deliver a series of lec- 
tures and to attend the 125th anniversary 
convocation of the ava in Boston. One of 
his first sermons was preached at the Church 
of the Saviour in New York as a guest of Dr. 


_/John Howland Lathrop, past president of 


the International Association. 

Calling for a church “that will hold the 
public interest and provide a program of 
improvements to match the dramatic tech- 
niques and the alluring promises of the Com- 
munists and the neo-fascists,” Dr. Faber 
said: 


“Until such a church is firmly established 
—and it is now beginning to grow—the trend 
will be away from organized religion be- 
cause it fails to solve the practical human 
problems of the Europeans; and as the 
church loses its influence, extreme left and 
right wing propagandists find easy prey.” 


COMMITTEES AT WORK: Published re- 
cently by the General Alliance is a booklet 
entitled Committees at Work, which is a 
guide to effective committee work. It was 
written by the program committees of the 
General Alliance and copies were sent to 
each Alliance President upon publication. 
The work, which retails for 25c, is available 
at national headquarters for those who wish 
to obtain an extremely practical, down-to- 
earth outline of committee work, based 
largely upon experience in many quarters 
of the country. 
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MAKE IT YOURSELF: 
That is the motto of 
the members of The 
People’s Church of 
San Fernando Val- 
ley, Inc. (Unitar- 
ian - Universalist), 
sparked by the lead- 
ership of Rev. Har- 
old E. Schmidt. 
Every bit of the 
work shown in the 
photographs above 
was done by the 
members them- 
selves, who demon- 
strated with ther 
own hands the in- 


} 


domitable spirit behind the enthusiasm of their liberal religion. 


The Alliance com- 
mittee in Windsor, 
Vt., sits beneath the 
center-piece of the 
Spring Fair to make 
their last minute 
plans before the 
doors are opened. 
The theme of the 
Fair was, “April 
Showers Bring May 
Flowers.” The co- 
chairmen were, Mrs. 
Richard Springer and 
Mrs. Creighton Au- 
dette. Those shown 
in the picture are, 
Mrs. Audette, (seat- 
ed back to the cam- 
era) toher right, Mrs. 


Paul Amidon, Mrs. Charles Dana, Mrs. John MacKay, Mrs. Ralph Stillson and Mrs. 


Robert Bent. 


MEMBERSHIP INCREASES: Recently the 
Unitarian Society of WELLESLEY HILLS (Rev. 
William B. Rice) welcomed 14 new mem- 
bers into the Fellowship. . . . At the May 
Memorial Unitarian Church in syRACusE 
(Rev. Glenn O, Canfield) 15 new members 
were welcomed into the church. . . . At the 
Unitarian church in patxyas (Rev. Robert 
Raible), a total of 56 new members have 
been added in the current year; 27 at Christ- 
mas and 29 in the spring. . . . The Unitarian 
church of DAVENPORT (Rev. Max D. Gaeb- 
ler) reports that the number of visitors sign- 
ing the guest register this year is more than 
25 percent over the figure for last year... . 
The Second Church in poston (Unitarian) 
welcomed 14 new members in a special cere- 
mony recently. Among them was John 
Powell, a native of Lithuania, who was in a 
pow camp from 1941 to 1945, when he was 
liberated by the Americans. . . . The Uni- 
tarian church of WALTHAM, Mass., was in- 
creased by 12 new members this spring. . . . 
Twenty new members signed the member- 
ship book of the Unitarian-Universalist 
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Church in portsMouTH, N. H., recently 
(Rey. William W. Lewis). The church is 
aiming at a total of at least 50 new members 
during the current year... . At MONTCLAIR, 
N. J..(Rev. Norman D. Fletcher) the Uni- 


‘arian church this spring welcomed 43 new 


members into the Fellowship. . . . A recent 
graph descriptive of the advance made by 
the URBANA-CHAMPAIGN Unitarian Church 
(Rev. Arnold F. Westwood) shows a steady 
gain in all departments: the number of 
families affiliated with the church has in- 
creased from 55 to 105; church attendance 
has gone up from 85 to more than 60; 
student membership has doubled; member- 
ship in the Laymen’s League has almost 
quadrupled; membership in the church 
school has practically tripled and member- 
ship in the Alliance has nearly quadrupled — 
all this in two years. . . . At FORT WORTH 
(Rev. G. Richard Kuch) an advertising cam- 
paign has resulted in an increase of more 
than 30 percent in church attendance, with 
a large number of visitors each Sunday. 


Rowe Camp a practicing 
religious democracy 
Stressing “Religion in Action,” the If 

Rowe Sr. High School Conference will f 

ture a headline group of camp and con 

ence leaders. Rev. Maurice Dawkins, 
ister of youth education, Community Chur 

New York, and Rev. Payson Miller, He 

ford, Conn., will be the first week lead 

The second week Rabbi Leventhal of Le 

inster, Rev. John Hammon of Kingston, ¢ 


and the third week Rev. Robert Killam 
Cleveland, Ohio, Rev. Richard Gibb 
Memphis, and Rev. Arthur Tripp of Ro 
land will lead the conferences. 
Additional leaders include Prof. 
Schubert of the New Testament Dept. 
Yale University Divinity School, ever 
ular Rowe Bible instructor, Rev. Frank 
Smith, Boston, and a Unitarian Service Ce 
mittee representative. Ulrich Wiese, a G 
man graduate student at Syracuse Univer 
and popular youth leader at our Syrae 
church, who conducted a camp of 500 G 
man youths through high school age | 
summer, and has done extensive study 
the fields of psychiatry, psychology, a 
education both here and in Europe, 1 
serve on the staff for all three weeks. 
The Rowe Corporation has again vote¢ 
subsidize the camp program if neces: 
that the high school conferences will 
main the lowest priced summer can 
in the East, making its unexcelled facili 
available to the greatest number at the L 
est possible rate. The camp period will 
from June 24 to July 15. 


Mrs. Sam Payne and Walter Mauldin 
shown with a load of clothing de: 
for the Unitarian Collection warm 
for shipment overseas by the v. s. 
collection was made by rneribeon 

Unitarian church at Oklahoma City ( 
Frank Holmes). The Channing grou 
the packing and loading—they are ré 
sented here by Mr. Mauldin. Mrs. | 
is chairman of the local Unitarian Se 
Committee. 


June, 1950 


To those interested in a new songbook for today's children and young people: 


We have had many requests for a revision of the present BEACON SONG 
AND SERVICE BOOK. The Curriculum Committee of the Division of Education is 
at work through two sub-committees in New York and Boston trying to gather 
ideas for such a songbook which will reinforce the basic philosophy of our 
curriculum development and make it possible for today's children to worship 
with understanding. 


At the present time, we do not intend to allow the BEACON SONG AND 
SERVICE BOOK to go out of print; rather our hope is to supplement it with a 
book which will be useable by children between the ages of 6 and 15. 


We are inviting individuals attending Unitarian summer conferences to 
help in this development. It is our hope that at each conference a chairman 
for such an informal group will be selected and several meetings will be held 
during the week. In the fall in certain sections of the country such as Cleve- 
land, Chicago, the San Francisco Bay area, the Los Angeles area and possibly 
the Northwest it may be possible to form informal committees of interested 
persons for the purpose of gathering such ideas and materials as seem important 
and sending the same to me here at 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Some of the questions which are being raised by committees follow and 
we hope that your group will consider them and report to us their reactions: 


What are the kinds of emotions which children's hymns should express? 

What kinds of thoughts should be put into the songs? 

What kinds of thoughts should be avoided? 

Which of the old hymns seem to you most appropriate? 

Can you submit new poems or samples of the kinds of music to which 
poetry might be written? 

Have you samples of children's owm writings which might be used, 
perhaps not in their entirety but which might be suggestive to 
some adult poet who could build from the children's beginnings? 

What are the lacks which you feel most keenly in our present BEACON 
SONG AND SERVICE BOOK? 


The New York and Boston Committees have developed certain ideas which 
may be worthwhile of your consideration. Please get your group's reaction to 
the following: 


1. Feelings for mystery--the beyond--in this life. In the self. In great 
personalities of the present or long ago. In the wonders of the universe, 
its majesty, its order, its creativity. 


2. reel ne of adventure--that comes with discovery of something new, with 
ga g new knowledge, with creating something new. With gaining wider 


vistas--higher perspectives. With feeling a part of an on-going creation. 


3. Feo —ings of security--in a sense of belonging; in cooperative participation; 
e g to any eventuality, danger, trouble, sickness, death. Of being 


never alone-=isolated. A basic feeling of trust in the very nature of our 
world and of life. We felt a desire for a more dynamic symbol than "safe 
in the everlasting arms" but something akin to that. 
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Feeling of togetherness-~in undertaking a common task; in feeling harmony-- 
unity; in feeling of alignment or attunement with human and natural phenomena. 


Feelings of joy and delight--in sense of progress, of moving forward; of 
growing as part of a larger pattern of growing things--in a spiraling movement 
toward largeness and/or greater values. In being a part of a whole scheme of 
things. Expressing the gladness of "starry-eyed children" who seem to want to 
shout "I'm glad I'm alive today." In finding beauty in what lies near at hand 
as well as far off. 


6. Feelings of wistful longing--to reach out toward largeness, in space and time, 
the past and the future and at the same time to grasp the significance of ‘the 
very small; to grasp the significance of the invisible and the noiseless things 
as well as the visible and the noisy; to grasp the significance of the change- 
less and the changirg things. To imagine multitudes of people and years and 
living things and at the same time to know the significance of "me." 


; 
: 


7. Yearnings after ideals--for more fairness and nobility and sharing; for more 
friendliness; for helping the underprivileged; for world-wide brotherhood-- 
appreciation of differences in race, etc.; for ability to carry more respon- 
| sibilities. Striving for goals that can be reached rather than for goals too 
far off that make children embarrassed to sing about. 


8. Feelings of thankfulness--to friends; to family; to neighbors and community; 
/ to all those whether known or unknown--near or far--who contribute to our well 
being. Thankfulness for our world-wide interdependence. 


9. Feelings of power and yearnings for its wise use--in ourselves; in the natural 


world; its possibilities for good and for destruction. 


10. Songs of work and play activities--occupational songs; songs of different 
kinds of work. 


11. Songs of city and country life--large city streets, subways, stores, buildings, 
crowded homes. Country life, animals, nature, work in fields and barns and on 
farms. 


12. Songs of industry--industrial strife; injustice in human relations, as well 
as justice. The price in life for the things we enjoy. 


13. Songs of life and death--songs of birth, new babies, growing, learning, doing, 
dying, new life born. Songs of other forms of life--representing the cycle 
of life and death. 


We expect to have a Curriculum Committee meeting here in Boston in late 
_ October or November and would very much appreciate some kind of report from groups 
of individuals well in advance of that date. Many thanks for your cooperation -- 
we believe that group thinking will probably produce a better songbook than one 

growing out of a small central committee. 


ERNEST W. KUEBLER 
Division of Education 
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} names new director of 


ne Projects Department 


s. Dudley Moore, director of religious 
tion and youth work at the Church of 
Father, Detroit, Mich., for the past 
years, has been named director of the 
= Projects Department of the Unitarian 
ce Committee. She will assume her 
post on September 1, when the Com- 
e plans to expand its domestic program. 
hile in Detroit, Mrs. Moore has directed 
sive craft and play programs for chil- 
and teen-age centers for neighborhood 
g people, in addition to conducting a 
ous education program for children and 
it education for adults. 

wing the summers of 1947 and 1948, 
lirected the usc college-age workcamp 
rdenham Hospital in New York. Last 
she was in charge of an experimental 
r high co-ed camp at Rowe, Mass., 
sored by the Division of Education of 
\merican Unitarian Association. 

fore going to Detroit, she was director 
ligious education and youth work in 
esley Hills, Mass., and in Montreal, 
e she taught a course in religious edu- 
n at Sir George Williams College. She 
studied at Boston University School of 
aess Administration and the Graduate 
4 of Religious Education and Social 
rs. Moore is a member of the national 
h work committee of the American Uni- 
n Association; the executive committee 
1e Poe-Jefferson Neighborhood Council 
Detroit; the coordinating council on 
an relations of the Mayor's Inter-racial 


a May 14, 1950, the Reverend Ernest 
ey Meredith of Watertown, Massachu- 
: died at his home. Mr. Meredith was 
ister emeritus of the Watertown Church. 
retired in 1947. 


ord was received during Anniversary 
k of the death of the Reverend Charles 
ard Snyder, minister emeritus of the 
h in Davenport, Iowa. Dr. Snyder was 
ing in Portland, Maine at the time of 
eath. 


more complete record of service for 
2 two ministers will appear in the next 
of the Register. 
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4 news 


MRS. MOORE 


Committee, and the advisory committee of 
the Community Organization Department of 
the Detroit Urban League. 


A recent issue of the weekly 
of the Detroit church carried a full-page 
tribute to Mrs. Moore written by |the minis- 
ter, Dr. Tracy Pullman, which emded with 
these words: “We shall miss the lady, and 
we shall miss her leadership. She\has set a 
high standard for this church 
always had high standards in the field of 
education. We are eternally grateful and 
our every wish is for all good things for her 
in the future.” 


ews-letter 


RECORD ATTENDANCE: More than 5000 
persons attended the services of The Peoples 
Church of Chicago on Easter Sunday, in 
spite of rain and sleet; and in the afternoon 
Dr. Preston Bradley received a class of 60 
new members, christened 13 children and 5 
adults. Dr, Bradley preached 14 times dur- 
ing Holy Week and the church, according 
to a report from Chicago, had the finest 
Lenten season in its history. This is the 
38th year of Dr. Bradley’s pastorate. 


Rev. Margaret Titus 


Olmstead 


Mrs. Olmstead, widow of Rev. Rett E. 
Olmstead, died at the age of ninety in Long 
Beach, California, on March 29, 1950, Mrs. 
Olmstead was trained at the Ryder Divinity 
School and the University of Chicago, where 
she and her husband did special graduate 
work. Together they served churches in both 
the Unitarian and Universalist fellowships, 
principally in Illinois and Iowa. 

Mrs. Olmstead was born in Batavia, Ohio, 
on February 19, 1860, and after completing 
the education offered in the ungraded coun- 
try school became a teacher at the age of 18. 
Her religious training as a girl was with the 
Hicksite Quakers and the Universalists. She 
is survived by a sister, Mrs. Lucy Anderson, 
of Phillipsburg, Kansas. 


WHAT. UNITES? 


(Continued from page 35) 

Morris Cohen writes that when his 
father decided to leave Russia and go to 
America, he begged his father to let him 
stay in Russia and continue his studies 
there. The reason for this was that he 
was afraid that if he went to America, 
where he would be confronted with many 
new and diverse ideas, he would lose his 
religious faith. His fears were borne out 
by events. In the stimulating atmos- 
phere of the schools and colleges of New 
York he did lose his old faith, but in 
doing so he moved into a far richer 
world, one which, in looking back, he 
would no wise think of exchanging for 
the one he had left behind. 

A small handful of Unitarians may 
complain about the humanists in our 
movement, but the fact is that both 
humanists and theists have been enriched 
by their association with one another. 
Through this association the humanism 
of the humanists has become mellower 
and the theism of the theists more sen- 
sible. Because of the interplay between 
them our movement is much more dy- 
namic than it would otherwise be. Eng- 
lish Unitarianism, which has no humanist 
movement, is stale in comparison. 

The process which I’ve been describ- 
ing, and to which I believe Unitarians are 
in reality loyal, is something much bigger 
than the individual and his ideas. It’s 
something much bigger than any one re- 
ligion like Christianity. As I have else- 
where expressed it, “it’s an endless inter- 
play between the three factors of the 
formula, you and me and the universe, 
an interplay which endlessly creates 
each factor anew and gives us the evolv- 
ing situation. By it we come to life itself, 
the life in which we move, live and have 
our being—to God.” 

The importance of freedom, which is 
our one uniting principle as fellow Uni- 
tarians, lies in the fact that by it we can 
give ourselves without hindrance or stint 
to this creative process. So used and so 
conceived it becomes a guiding principle 
for the continuous remaking of ourselves 
and our society and the enrichment of 


life. 


ELECTRIC 
ORGANS 


for Small Church 
or Chapel 


Other models as low 
as $75. Write for 
catalogue on all these 
organs. 
We can also supply 
you with stained 
glass and church fur- 
niture of all kinds, 
Free Catalogue. 


WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES 


16 Ashburton Place, Boston 8, Mass. 


at $870.00 
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Chautauqua 


Summer Center for 
Religious Activities, Music, 
Drama, Discussion Groups, 

University Courses. 


Swimming, boating, sailing, golf, 
tennis, fishing. 


July 2— August 28 


Chautauqua, founded in 1874, has 
become a rich cultural tradition. In 
these beautiful surroundings, in con- 
genial atmosphere, Unitarians gather 
every year to study, relax, to make 
friends and to enjoy their favorite 
sports. 

Unitarian House is conveniently lo- 
cated in Chautauqua. The price of 
rooms is $1.00 per night. Cafeterias 
and restaurants are near at hand. 
Season tickets to lectures, concerts 
and other activities: $12 for two 
weeks: $7 for one week: $1.25 per 
day. 

es ° e e cs 

For further information write: 

Rey. William Billingham 

243 Woburn St. 

Reading, Mass. 


(After June 20, 
Chautauqua, N. Y.) 


GOWNS 
Pulpit and Choir: 
FOGG carters for 


RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


; gee hk tag ta ES apts cle 
Pa stoues - EMBROIDERIES 


== communion Sets: Altar Ap- 
pointments + Altar Brass Goods 


iN CHURCH GOODS 
CATALOG SUPPLY COMPANY 
ON REQUEST 821-23 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


- LOCAL and DISTANT 


GREATER BOSTON 
SINCE 1832 


Classified Advertising 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON MASS. — ARLINGTON STREET 
CHURCH, opposite Public Garden. Rev. Dana 
McLean Greeley, Minister. Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, 
D.D., Minister Emeritus. Sunday service, 11 a. m. 
Church School, Ya5 a m. 


KING’S CHAP: “(Founded 1686.) Dr. Palfrey 
Elwood E,. Gaskill, A. 

~d Choirmaster. Sunday Serv- 
ice, 11 a. m. Opes uaily-9 a. m. to 4 p. m. ALL 
SS eae 
ict pate D. C. — ALL SOULS’ 


CHURCH, 16th}and Harvard Sts. Minister: 
A. Powell Davies/ D.D. Sunday services, 11 a.m. 
School of Religion, 9:45 a.m. Church Office open 


daily 9 a.m. to} 6 p.m. Laurence C. Staples, 


Executive Director. 
{ 


Hntel Belleuue 
On Beacon Fill, Boston 


Next to State House 


Single Rooms with Bath, $4.00 up 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


| Founded in 1844 
Federated Theological Faculty 
of ‘the University of Chicago 


‘Accredited for Veterans 
under “G. I. Bill” 


Announces Six Trustee Scholarships of 
$1875.00 for three years of study. 


President: WALLACE W. RossBins 


—| WOODLAWN AVE., CHICAGO 37 


YOUTH DEMOCRACY 


A splendid experience in youth leadership 
and development is offered at the Unitarian 
High School Conferences at Rowe, Mass. 
Youth leadership, ideals and programs are 
carried through with ample mature counselors 
present for expert guidance. 

Campers come from individual churches as 
delegates; or come “‘on their own,” for 1, 2 
or 3 weeks. A low-priced, unique, conference 
camp, progressive and Unitarian. Our 1950 
staff is international, inter-creedal and inter- 
racial. 


; Particulars from the Director: 
Rev. George N. Marshall, First Parish 
Plymouth, Mass. 


UNITARIAN ROWE CAMP 


June 24-July 16, 1950 
for high school age young people 
$15.00 weekly rate 


Education for Individuals 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 
TARRYTOWN, NEW YORK 


Unitarian Sponsored Since 1899 
A College Preparatory Boarding 
School for Boys 
Six forms (Grades 7 to 19) 


FOR INFORMATION, PLEASE WRITE TO 
MITCHELL GRATWICK, HEADMASTER 


How about a little 
non-conformity HEF 


If you are a representative religio 
liberal, you are a non-conformist—an 
proud of it. In the eyes of the ma 
jority, you're a heretic—and your 
glad of it. You don’t relish following 
sheeplike behind what~ “everybody” 
thinks or does. 


This seems simple enough. 
But—funny thing—a lot of us no 
conformists go along with the herd 
in one pretty important departme 
of life: namely, alcohol-consump- 
tion, 

In this area, so many of us here 
follow the crowd, and decide we “hate 
to be different,” “don’t want to be 
conspicuous,” or “don’t want ‘the 
gang’ to think we're panty-waists.” 

We’re fooling ourselves if we try 


to dodge the fact that this is a 
tough situation — especially re 
our younger folk. Most of us 
member the introductions to drink- 
ing that our friends got during their 
college-years. Nowadays the intro. 
ductory period seems to have moy: 
down into the high-school years. 
A high proportion of all religious 
liberals feel downright uncomfortab 
when this subject is brought u 
they don’t want to be thought 
“squares” who actually associate wie 
“holier-than-thou blue-noses,” and 
they snicker when the words “tem- 
perance society” are mentioned. 
All right—let’s admit that the old- 
fashioned temperance movement was 
enough to drive many people to 
drink. But does the answer lie in an 
ostrich-like refusal to face the prob- 
lem? Wouldn't it be better for more 
two-fisted, shirt-sleeve citizens to be 
willing to grapple with the problem 
and to rescue “temperance” from the 
excesses of Prohibition days? { 


Unitarians would do well to reé 
member the forceful work in the tem 
perance field by such stalwarts 
“softies” they!—as Channing, Gannet 
May, Ware, Eliot and others. 

Robert A. Millikan of Caltech 
his newly - released autobiographt 
points out that the American peop 
spend twice as much for alcoholi 
drinks as for the total cost of all pub 
lic and private schools of all levels. 

Isn’t this something for tough 
minded Americans, who are | 
about sheer survival, to do 
thing about? d 

Isn’t it time for non-conformi 
in religion to become a little mi 
willing to be non-conformists 
bar? 


UNITARIAN TEMPEE 
SOCIETY a 
'25 Beacon St., Boston 8, M: 


Free literature sent on 


